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Truth can be ovértaken by its 
friends, but never by its enemies. 
There have been times when its enemies seemed to 
triumph, but, when the mob dispersed, it was found 
that only a teacher of truth had been struck down, 
while truth itself, like the teacher’s disengaged 
spirit, had gone-on its way unharmed. We need not 
be anxious for the safety of truth, but we need to 
seek our own safety in truth. 


Truth’s 
Deathlessness 


a 


The undoing of a life is often the 
making of a life. Joseph’s im- 


Our Griefs Our 
Gains 


Prisonment was the way to his enthronement, and 
Manasseh’s blindness was the opening of Manasseh’s 
There are times when it would be very bad 
fortune not to have had bad fortune. 


eyes. 


Peter Cooper 








used to say that he began his career with a famous 
stroke of luck ; he bought a lottery ticket with one 
of his first dollars, and, in the drawing, got a blank. 
Themistocles was banished to Egypt, and, from the 
influence of that, rose to honor. He used to say, 
‘*[T had been undene unless I had been undone.”’ 
We néed not fear or despair when we must go into 
a great darkness ; we may rather remember, with 
Tennyson, 
‘« There is a Power behind the world 
‘That makes our griefs our gains."’ 


- 


A falsehood or a slander has its 
Adjective and Noun 

power even over those who deny: 
the truth of it. A story derogatory to another 
person is pretty sure to damage that other per- 
son even in the minds of those who doubt or dis- 
believe the story. It is next to impossible to shake 
the noun entirely free from the adjective which 
has been attached to it. A temperate and quiet 
March, such as has been much of the month just 
june by, will not rid the month of its reputation for 


eing DIustéry and tenipestious.——1me 


become welded to the noun, and it will take a long 
time for the noun to get rid of. it, whether the ad- 
jective was ever really correctly applied or not. -We 
should be careful what we say against others, lest 
that ill reputation which we give them should con- 
tinue to abide long after they have ceased to de- 
serve it. 
a 

Investment must precede revenue. 
And the greater the investment the 
greater the revenue, other things being equal. The 
man who is unwilling to use, or invest, what he has, 
is not likely to secure large returns. The unsociable 
church-member who complains that, though he has 
been in a church for twelve years, nobody ever comes 
to shake his hand, or tries to give him a good time, 
is perhaps suffering from lack of investment in the 
sociability market. Has he ever offered to shake the 
hand of a stranger in that church? {s the man who 
complains that he is ‘‘ not appreciated ’’ doing all in 
his power to appreciate others ? 


Securing Returns 


From a purely 
calculating, selfish standpoint, we must be willing to 
give if we would get. From’ God’s standpoint, we 
shall give without taking thought for what we may 
get. Yet we have God’s assurance that the same 
principle will hold in his service. ‘‘ Then give to 
the world the best you have, and the best will come 


back to you.”’ 
= 


Man is indeed a frailty. The words 
‘*frail’’ and ‘‘fragile’’ are but 
variant forms of the same word. 
He is easily broken. 


Frail Man 


Man is fragile. 
A cold draft on the back of 
his neck may break him physically for life. A cold 
remark or chilling look may discourage him in an 
attempt to reform, and break him morally. An in- 
trusion upon his process of thought at a time when 
he is concentrating a mental effort may break him 
mentally.. If we could but examine the life of a 
man with a microscope, we shonld find it full of 
craeks,:find it chipped off here and there at the cor- 


ners, and wofully imperfect because of what it has 
been subjected to from without. Sometimes it is no 
more than the dust-brush of the housemaid that has 
damaged the fragile statuette in the parlor. Manya 
one supposes that his own dust-brush will do nothing 
but cleanse his neighbor’s character. But by his 
unskilled hand the statuette of his neighbor's char- 
acter gets caught in the feathers, and it is toppled 
over. It is indeed our duty to advise, admonish, 
and instruct frail man. It is sometimes our duty to 
interrupt him. Sometimes our attitude may neces- 
sarily seem repellent. But we must understand that 
he ¢s fragile, and we are not altogether irresponsible 
for preserving the integrity of that which was made 


in the image of God. 
Hop 
What We May Gain from Suffering 


SG UEFERENG, in itself, is not an end to be sought. 

It has no independent merit of its own. The 
mistaken idea that it has, has given rise to no little 
amount of work, —righteousness in the shape of pen- 
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mortifications of the flesh for the supposed good of 
the soul, and as a supposed means for procuring 
divine favor. All these things have indeed a show 
of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and neg- 
lecting of the body, but they are exercises which 
profit little. 

But the afflictions that come in the ordering of 
divine Providence, especially those that meet us in 
the path of duty and service, are to be regarded 
differently. They are not sought for their own sake, 
or as though there were any benefit in being made 
miserable and uncomfortable for the glory of God. 
Our loving Father is not pleased with any such 
treatment of our bodies. The instinct of nature 
teaches us to avoid pain and fly from it unless some 
reason outside of and beyond itself demands that we 
endure it for a higher good than simple exemption 
from present distress. The teachings of religion are 
in harmony with this instinct of self-preservation. 
But the sentiment that ‘‘ all that a man hath will he 
give for his life’’ is worthy only of its satanic origin. 
The imperatives of both morality and religion require 
that a man should lay down his life rather than bay . 
ter away the integrity of his character or his peace 
of conscience. In such a case, he must not fear 
them which kill the body, and, after that, have no 
He must fear God, and be 
willing to suffer for righteousness’ sake. 
if we suffer with 


more that they can do. 
Thus suf- 
fering, he is pronounced blessed. 
Christ, we shall reign with him ; if we deny him, he 
will deny us. The suffering that comes to us in the 
way of divine Providence, or that falls to us in the 
path of duty or in ministry to others, is made effec- 
tive by the grace of God for the upbuilding of char- 
acter. Such suffering we are to receive joyfully, and 
to count it all joy when we fall into divers tempta- 
tions, knowing this, that the trying of our faith 
worketh patience and every Christian grace. 

Time was, before Christianity had won its way to 
its present recognition, that those who professed it 


had ‘‘ trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
. 4 
































































































moreover of bonds and imprisonment : they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword : they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goatsking ; being destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented, (of whom the world was not worthy ;)’’ 
but by the grace of God these things for us to-day 
are changed. And yet the offense of the cross has 
not ceased for those who will live godly in Christ 
Jesus. We need only to become soldiers of the 
cross to find that we cannot be carried to the skies 
on flowery beds of ease. 

It may, indeed, be that the faithful follower of 
Christ will not have to endure the cross of physical 
suffering ; but this world is not yet such a friend to 
grace that he who undertakes resolutely to carry out 
the behests of duty, as laid down in the law of Christ 
and demanded by the spirit of his religion, will not 
have to endure much from a scoffing world and from 
alax church. This must be so as long as the worldly 
standard falls below the standard of Christ. It must 
needs be that offenses come until all stumbling- 
blocks be removed and the King’s highway be 
cleared of all obstacles opposed to his coming and 
reign. That time is not yet. Until that time, 
they who labor to make the crooked places straight 
and the rough places smooth, who level down the 
hills and fill up the valleys, will know what it is to 
suffer for Christ’s sake. Even Christ, as the captain 
of our salvation, was made perfect through suffering. 
We cannot, if we are his followers, fail to be ad- 
vanced in like manner towards the same high 
standard. 

And one effect of suffering as a discipline of char- 
acter will be to deepen our humility and augment 
our Sense of dependence upon the power and grace 
of God. The great temptation which comes to most 

.men is a feeling of self-dependence and self-suf- 
ficiency. The weakness and peril of Peter, who was 



































































































































































conrraent that, though all men should deny and for- 
sake the Lord, yet would not he, was not so peculiar 
to that rash and impetuous disciple as to be his dan- 
ger alone. Many who have been as confident as he, 
have, like him, been betrayed into’sin and shame. 
We all need to watch and pray lest we fall into 
temptation. 
It is only as Christ prays for us that we can hope 
that our faith shall not fail,—and this we learn by 
many a sad fall. It is only when our heart and 
courage fail within us that we are ready to flee to 
the Rock that is higher than we. 

Another gain that may come to them who suffer 
the Father's discipline is that they learn to weep 
with those that weep, and to rejoice with them that 
rejoice. It is when we feel the great weight of our 
own burdens that we learn how to bear one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
This touch of Nature which makes the world akin, 
if sanctified by grace, makes us brothers and helpers 
of all who suffer. The feeling that nothing human 
is foreign to us grows into a family sympathy under 
the discipline of sanctified suffering. 


Satan is desirous to sift us all as wheat. 


*™ Still another benefit of gracious suffering is that it 
brings us near to God. ‘‘ It was good for me that I 
was afflicted,’’ said the Psalmist, ‘‘else I had for- 
gotten thy law.’’ How many in affliction have been 
made to taste that the Lord is gracious! They have 
found him a present help in trouble. Looking 
through their tears, they have seen the shining of 
his face, and, calling upon him in the day of their 
trouble, they have proved his promisesto be yea 
and amen in Christ Jesus. 

Thus they who have rightly received and been the 
gainers by God's fatherly discipline have discovered 
how frail they are, and how insufficient of themselves 
for any good thing. ‘They have learned the first 
true lessons of Christian sympathy. They have 
been drawn nearer to God, and have been taught 
how to trust more fully in him. ‘These are precious 
results, kad we may bless Ged for them. 
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\Y SCHOOL TIMES 


JOPEN LE 


Early It is natural to desire information 
Sunday-Scheot about the beginnings of things. Sun- 
Work in America § day-school workers and the public 
generally are moved from time to time to inquire about 
the beginning of Sunday-school work in this country. 
Thus a Tennessee inquirer writes : 


THE SUN. 


ON 
































When, where, and by whom, was the first Sunday-schoo! work 
permanently begun in America ? 

There are many claimants for the credit of introducing 
the modern Sunday-school into the United States, The 
facts, so far as they are known, are given in detail in 
H. Clay Trumbull’s .‘« Yale Lectures. on the Sunday- 
school"’ (pp. 122, 123). It is known, for example, that 
in 1786 a Sunday-school was organized, under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Asbury, at the house of Mr. Thomas 
Crenshaw, in Hanover County, Virginia. Little, how- 
ever, is known of that school save its beginning. In 
February, 1790, the Methodist conference in Charleston, 
South Carolina, favored organizing Sunday-schools ; but 
no record is known of any schools founded as a result of 
this favorable action. In January, 1791, the First-Day 
or Sunday-school Society was formed. In 1816 and 
1817, local unions for Sunday-school work were organ- 
ized in New York and Boston and Philadelphia. . These 
unions became the nucleus of the American Sunday- 
school Union, a national society, organized in 1824. 


a. 


One of the best tributes to the real 
worth of anything is that its disap- 
pearance should cause a keen sense 
of lack. Whatever can be spared without being really 
missed in this way is usually, indeed, not worth the keep- 
ing. Recently there was some reason to suppose that 
the ‘‘ Hints for Lesson Hymns’’ that had appeared each 


is Di 2. 7 Bh Pierre at awoded or 
used by its readers. The publication of these suggested 
hymns was therefore stopped. Now, however, letters 
are being received almost daily which show that the 
Editor mistook the wishes of his readers in this. Thus 
a Massachusetts reader writes : 


** Hints for 
Lesson Hymns 


” 


a. 








I miss the ‘‘ Hints for Lesson Hymns.'’ Having the hymns to 
select each Sunday, I found the list very helpful, even though, as 
often happened, the hymns were not in the book we use. Still 
they suggested other hymns, and so were a great help to me. 
May I ask why they were discontinued ? 

A Pennsy!vania pastor ranked these hymn suggestions 
high among the various departments of the paper, for he 
writes : 

Why have you ceased to publish suggestions for hymns suitable 
for the lesson? There was nothing in your paper that I valued 
more than that list of hymns. I have been a constant reader of 
your paper for many years, and I hope you will continue to pub- 
lish a list of suitable hymns. 


The publication of ‘‘ Hints for Lesson Hymns"’ will 


cheerfully be resumed, beginning with this week's issue 
of The Sunday School Times. 


BS. 


* Ht calls for careful study and a clear 
head to trace with accuracy the family 
relations. and connections of the Her- 
ods of the New Testament. Many a pastor and a 
Sunday-school teacher realized this afresh when the Sun- 
day-school lesson on ‘‘ John the Baptist Beheaded "’ was 
taken up. Because of the complicated nature of some 
of the problems involved, several readers have thought 
they discovered inaccuracies in statements made among 
the lesson helps and elsewhere in The Sunday School 
Times, in the ‘issue devoted to that lesson. A Presby- 
terian superintendent in Ohio thus writes to ask whether 
Dr. Riddle or Smith’s Bible Dictionary is correct on a 
point about which the correspondent seems, to find a 
disagreement between them. 

Which is at fault,—Dr. Riddle or Smith's Bible Dictionary ? 
Dr. Riddle says of Herodias, “She had been married to Philip, 
a half-brother of her father." Now both agree that her father 
was Aristobulus, but Smith's Dictionary says of Herodias that she 
was a daughter of Aristobulus, one of the sons of Mariamne and 
Herod. The Dictionary further says that Herod Philip I, who 
married Herodias, was son also of Mariamne and Herod the 
Great. How, then, does Dr. Riddle make out that Aristobulus 
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and Herod Philip I, both sons of the same father and same 
mother, are half-brothers? 1 have the J. B. Burr edition of 
Smith's Bible Dictionary. 
If it is puzzling to follow the thought expressed in this 
letter, perhaps a graphic presentation of the problem 
will. help to make it clearer. This diagram puts the © 


facts as they would appear from the correspondent’ s 
letter. 





MARIAMNE HEROD 
ARISTOBULUS 
HERODIAS PHILIP 
Dr. Riddle and Smith's Bible Dictionary are both 


correct, and do not even make conflicting statements, 
although they would indeed seem to be in disagree- 
ment. The point that the inquirer has overlooked is 
that among the numerous wives of Herod the Great 
(who is the Herod referred to), “wo of these wives were 
named Mariamne. “Aristobulus was the son of Herod 
and one Mariamne ; Philip was the son of Herod and 
the other Mariamne. ‘The relationship of half-brother 
between Aristobulus and Philip is thus easily explained, 
as shown by the following corrected diagram. 








MARIAMNE ee MARIAMNE 
ARISTOBULUS 
HERODIAS PHILIP 


Discussion as to another knotty problem in this con- 
nection has been called out by a statement made by Mr. 
Warren R. Perce, of Providence, Rhode Island, in a most 
interesting and instructive ‘‘ Historical Study’’ from his 
pen, which appeared in The Sunday School Times of 


March 5. Mr. Perce drew a parallel between the action 
Ur Tulvia, wife of Mare “ntorny; et the-time of Cicern’ s 


execution, and the action of Herodias at. the time of the 
beheading of John the Baptist. In the course of his 
article, Mr. Perce spoke also of Cleopatra, the Egyptian 
queen. One of his statements about Cleopatra has been 
taken exception to by several readers of The Sunday 
School Times. Among others, a New York pastor calls 
attention to that statement, as follows : 


I note a historical error in the issue for March 5, in the article 
‘‘A Historical Study.'’ The Cleopatra who was the mother of 
Herod Philip II was not the Egyptian queen, but a native of Jeru- 
salem, and one of Herod's many wives. Otherwise the interplay 
of bad influences is true and striking. 


The position taken by the New York pastor is not 
unsupported by good authority, yet the statement taken 
exception to was not made carelessly by Mr. Perce. His 
‘* Historical Study '’* was first presented before his own 
Bible class, which includes in its membership college 
and high-school professors and teachers and college stu- 
dents. Mr. Perce was therefore asked to explain his 
reasons for the statement in question, and in a letter to 
the Editor he has given an eminently fair and reason- 
able explanation of his position. 


The criticism made by your correspondent as to my article in 
your issue of March 5 is well founded and just, but what the fact 
really was is now uncertain and quite obscure. The authority 
to sustain his statement that Herod Philip II was the son of 
Herod the Great and Cleopatra of Jerusalem is Josephus (‘' An- 
tiquities,"" Bock XVII, Chap. I, Sec. 3, and ‘‘ Wars,"’ Book | 
Chap. XXVIII, Sec. 4).. The statement contained in my article 
is based upon the detailed narrative of Josephus (‘‘ Antiquities 
Book XV, Chap. IV, Sec. 2). which shows that Cleopatra, queen 
of Egypt, met Herod at Jerusalem, entered into certain business 
and political arrangements with him, was in love with him, and 
deliberately determined to have marriage relations with him 
The identity of the two Cleopatras is not certain, but is obscure 
It is, however, more probable that she Egyptian queen succeede(! 
in her purpose than that Hered had relations with two women « 
the same name at the same place; especially as the name « 
tainly indicates Egyptian nativity. 


In a word, Mr. Perce’s position is as follows : Clco- 
patra of Egypt is known to have been intimately ass: 
ciated with Herod at Jerusalem. The mother of Herod 
Philip II is known simply as ‘‘ Cleopatra of Jerusalem 
The name ‘Cleopatra’’ denotes Egyptian nativity. |' 
is therefore probable, from Mr. Perce’s point of view, 
that the Egyptian queen Cleopatra, at Jerusalem, was the 
‘* Cleopatra of Jerusalem.” 
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Lux Veritatis 


By Mary A. Thompson 


CROSS the stormy blackness of the sea 
The harbor beacon throws its path of light, 
And sea-birds, flying landward wearily, 
Bear down upon it in tumultuous flight. 


Against the panes-which warmth and brightness shed 
They dash, with eyes accustomed but to gloom, 

The morning finds them broken-winged or dead 
Beside the light which drew them to their doom. 


That very night, along that rocky coast, 
A vessel flies before the storm's wild breath, 
Wrapped in thick darkness, every landmark lost, 
She seems, with all on board, the sport of death. 


jut on the angry water falls a ray, 

Light of the haven whence her course is bound, 
Next morning in the harbor of the bay 

The good ship rides at anchor, safe and sound. 


And thou, whose foolish dreams are lying dead, 
Vanquished by Truth in an unequal fight, 
Whose hopes are broken, or have vanishéd, 
Hast thou contention with the Light of life ? 
A thousand ships are riding on the sea,— 
Thine own, perhaps, is one of them to-night. 
Though broken-winged thy hopes return to thee ; 
Rejoice thou in the shining of the Light ! 
Stratham, N. H. 
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Money of the Bible 


By William C. Prime, LL.D. 
I. Money before Coinage 


At AN early period in the history of civilization, 
silver and gold acquired among men a high value 
in relation to Other property. As all exchangeable 


values depend on demand and supply, and as the 
aeinana tor tes€ metals was universal and the supply 


was limited, they became familiar measures of value. 
In conversation, the value of one commodity can only 
be stated in relation to some other commodity, because 
all exchangeable value is, of course, relative. Thus, 
before Greek civilization had advanced very far, we find 
Homer speaking of a woman slave as worth four oxen, 
and an ox as worth a three-foot bar of copper or brass. 
We have-an excellent view of early trade in Homer's 
description of the Greeks before Troy purchasing from 
foreign vessels wine for a feast, some for copper (brass), 
some for bright iron, some for hides, some for oxen, 
some for slaves (‘‘Iliad’’ 7 : 473). Hereis no mention of 
gold or silver. Long ages before this ‘date, in the 
ancient line of our civilization in Asia, men had learned 
to state values in terms of gold or of silver, because the 
universal demand for these metals had made them the 
universal ‘‘ circulating medium.’’ 

Language demanded terms in which to express the 
quantity of the metal used in each and every trade, as 
well as the quantity of commodities sold. _ Naturally, 
the quantity of metal was determined by weight, and the 
several weights received names. The metals passed 
current with merchants only by weight, and this rule has 
always since prevailed in the commerce of the world. 
Many names have grown into language as measures of 
money value, each of which means a certain weight of 
precious metal. Gold and silver, like tobacco and 
cotton, pass from man to man only by weight. The 
stamp on a coined piece of metal is a certificate that the 
quality of the metal is of a certain fineness, containing a 
regular and invariable amount of alloy, and the weight 
when freshly coined is a certain weight, both weight and 
quality having been commanded by law. Men accept 
a bright coin, relying on the certificate, and, in small 
transactions, pay little attention to the worn look of 
coins of the inferior metals. But in large transactions, 
where great numbers of coins are transferred, especially 
if gold, it is customary to weigh them ; and ingenious 
machines are sometimes in use which rapidly count and 
weigh each coin, rejecting and throwing out all that do 
hot come up to the standard weight. Nor will any one 
accept in trade a gold coin which presents a worn ap- 
pearance, indicating that it has lost even the smallest 
Part of its original weight. 

lloweyer burdensome to trade this ancient custom of 
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weighing the metal appears.to us, it prevails in practice 
in the East to-day. The traveler who pays out a French 
or British gold coin, or even a Turkish, often waits while 
the merchant takes out his little scales and weighs it. 

Probably gold and silver were cast in forms convenient 
for use, and some of these forms were of tolerably 
uniform weight. _ It has been supposed that rings were 
found most convenient. On Egyptian monuments are 
pictures of men weighing piles of gold and silver rings. 
And among the spoils of war brought from foreign con- 
quests by an Egyptian Pharaoh we read of great quan- 
tities of such rings, ‘‘1784 pounds of gold rings and 
966 pounds of silver rings*’ (Sayce, ‘‘ Patriarchal 
Palestine,’’ p. 99). og 

The first mention we find in the Bible of the use of 
‘*money'’ is in the purchase of slaves (Gen. 17 : 12), 
and the next transaction in which it appears is the pur- 
chase of a burial-place (Gen. 23:15). In the latter 
case we read of a bargain and sale in the style of the 
period. When they had agreed on the price, Abraham 
paid it. He weighed out to Ephron four hundred 
shekels of silver ‘‘current money with the merchant."’ 
The word ‘‘money’’ is inserted by the translators. 
The word ‘‘current'’ primarily refers to the quality of 
the silver. Pure silver is not known in ordinary trade 
or currency. American coined silver contains ten per 
cent of alloy. Silver in manufactures may be of various 
qualities. The laws of trade in Babylonia established 
by mercantile usage doubtless prevailed at this time in 
Canaan, and determined the degree of fineness for 
‘‘current’’ silver. The word ‘‘shekel’’ must have 
come very early into use as the name of a specific 
weight for precious metal. It means simply ‘ weight."’ 

In Genesis 33, we read of Jacob purchasing land for a 
hundred ‘ pieces of silver,’’ and in Joshua 24 : 22 the 
same transaction is related. This phrase, ‘‘ pieces of 
silver,’’ seems, as we shall see shereafter, to have been 
with the translators a favorite phrase. Here they ought 
to have transferred the original word into the English. 
Jacob paid a hundred fesita. Again, in Job 42: 11, 


we read that every man gave him a ‘‘ piece of money,"’ 
and every one an ‘‘ear-ring of gold. The word trans- 


lated ‘‘ear-ring’’ means only a ring, and the word 
translated ‘‘ piece of money"’ is ‘‘kesita.’’ This word 
‘«kesita’’ also means ‘‘lambs.’’ It is a very old word, 
not appearing in any late Hebrew literature. It belongs 
to the times when the flock of sheep and drove of cattle 
were still useful and convenient as a circulating medium, 
wherewith to buy anything. It may have come into use 
as a weight of metal which had some definite relation to 
the value of lambs. In the pictures of weighing rings 
which we find on Egyptian walls, we see weights shaped 
like animals, perhaps sheep and parts of sheep. It is 
also worthy of note that in later times we find the Latins 
coming into the lines of civilization, and deriving their 
‘«money,’’ 
Their word numus for a coin may 


word fecunia, meaning ‘«wealth,’’ from 
pecus, ‘* the flock.’’ 
possibly be traced to an origin in some such Greek word 
as #emos, meaning ‘‘a pasturage.’’ Their early coins, 
large pieces of copper, were stamped with images of 
bulls and other animals. Babylonian weights have been 
found in animal forms. In short, there is ample reason 
for thinking that in the times of Jacob and of Job, in 
what is sometimes called the patriarchal 


kesita was’ a certain weight of silver, 


age, a 
having refer- 
ence to the value of lambs, which had been in earlier 
times in common use, especially among pastoral people, 
for exchange, and even for settling balances in barters. 
But the word seems to have passed out of use. The 
word ‘‘shekel,’’ however, was retained, —always meaning 
a definite weight, and never applied to a coin until 
about B. C. 139, in the time of Simon Maccabaeus. 

When Abraham sent his servant to Mesopotamia 
(Gen. 24 : 22), we are told that when the man met 
Rebekah at the well he took a golden ear-ring of half a 
shekel weight, and two bracelets for her hands, of ten 
(shekels ?) weight, and put the ear-ring upon her face. 
The question which has beeft discussed, whether the 
ring was a nose-ring or an ear-ring, does not concern us. 
The incident is important in the history of money as 
indicating that jewelry was made of specific weights, so 
that it would be convenient to use as money if needed. 
The same is true of ancient gold ornaments which have 
been found in other parts of the world, which are in 
weight multiples of the same unit. 

In the history of Joseph we find frequent mention of 
money. That it always means precious metal passing 
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by weight is evident from the passage (Gen. 43 : 21) in 
which the brethren of Joseph tell him of their finding 
their money in their sacks : «‘ Every man's money was 
in the mouth of his sack ; our money in full ,weight."’ 
It is unnecessary to cite the numerous instances in the 
Old -Pestament of the use of money. The prophet 
Jeremiah, about B.C. 600, describes minutely Nis pay- 
ment for a purchase of land (Jer. 32 : 9, 10). He 
‘weighed him the money, even seventeen ‘shekels of 
silver ;'’ ‘‘took witnesses, and weighed him the money 
in the balances."’ 

There is no mention of coined money in the Old 
Testament prior to the Captivity, unless in a passage in 
2 Chronicles, to which we will hereafter refer. 

Coin was unknown to any of the nations of the world 
until in or after the eighth century B. C. 

The Gentile world, as well as the Hebrews, got on 
very well without coin of any kind. 
civilization, out of 


The Babylonian 
came Abraham and _ his 
descendants ; the Egyptian civilization out of which the 
children of Israel had come to possess Canaan, —both 
these gorgeous and powerful civilizations, than which the 
world has never known more magnificent, had no use 
for coin. Vast cities, populous countries, teeming 
nations in all parts of the East, had extensive commerce, 
internal and international, constructed great works, 
employed and paid for industrial labor, lavished ex- 
penditure on art and luxury, but had no coin. 
Specimens of a gold coin, of rude character, have 
been found near Sardis. They are rather thick pieces 
of metal, having on one side the image of a crowned 
king holding in one hand a bow, and in the other, vari- 
ously, a spear or a short sword. They have on the 
reverse side the indentation produced by the punch with 
which the lump of metal was driven into the die. The 
date of these coins is unknown. They belong to the 
early age of the art of coining, and some have supposed 
them to be the oldest known coins. Improving but 
little in workmanship at a later period, this coin seems 
to have been issued under Persian authority in con- 


siderable numbers. The Greeks called it a gold sfater. 
AU dad later tine, a aarti arse ainreny tre ween 


which 


the coins had been issued by 
Darius (Hystaspis), and they 
called it dareikos, whence came 
our name for it, daric. If, as 

authorities teach, this 
is referred to in 2 Chron- 
and 


many 





coin 


Gold dari 


Nehe- 
miah, it is the first coined money mentioned in the Bible. 


icles, in Ezra and 
But that it is so referred to is more than doubtful. 

In the Chronicles (1 Chron. 29 :7) we read that 
David received, for the temple fund, ‘five thousand 
talents and ten thousand drams'’ of gold. The Hebrew 
word here translated adarkonim. The 
collocation of talents and drams, in stating a sum total, 


‘‘drams’’ is 


would obviously lead us to suppose ‘‘adarkonim"’ to 
mean a weight, as the ‘‘talent’’ certainly was. In the 
Book of Ezra, and in Nehemiah, we find the word 
‘‘drams"’ frequently used, the Hebrew word being 
sometimes adarkonim and sometimes darkemonim. In 
Ezra 8 : 25-27, we read that he ‘‘ weighed unto them 
the silver, and the gold, and the vessels . I even 
weighed unto their hand six hundred and fifty talents of 
silver, and silver vessels an hundred talents, and of 
gold an hundred talents, also twenty basons of gold 
of a thousand drams’’ (adarkonim). In Ezra 2 : 69, 
we are told of threescore and one thousand 
(darkemonim) of gold. In Nehemiah 7 : 70-72, we 
read repeatedly of ‘‘drams'"’ of gold, the Hebrew word 
being, in each verse, ‘‘darkemonim."’ 

Mr. Poole, in Smith's Bible Dictionary, under the 
word ‘‘daric,’’ says, ‘‘That the Hebrew word is in the 
Bible the name of a coin, and not of a weight, appears 
from its similarity to the Greek appellation of the only 
piece to which it could refer. The mentions in Ezra 
and Nehemiah show that the coin was current in 
Palestine under Cyrus and Artaxerxes Longimanus."’ 


drams 


It is not easy to see what there is in these mentions 

that the circulation in 
The words are used in speaking of gross 
Twenty basons 


to indicate daric was in 
Palestine. 
amounts, which may well be weights. 
of gold of a (adarkonim) seems 
quite clearly to mean basons of that weight. Cer- 
tainly the writer could not have intended to say in the 
Chronicles that contributions ten 


thousand darics, for neither daric nor any other coin 


thousand drams 


David received as 
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was known till centuries after David's death. In 
short, the idea that ‘‘adarkonim’’ and “ darkemo- 
nim,"’ both or either, should be translated ‘‘ daric,’’ is 
based solely on the similarity of the words to the Greek 
name of the daric, to wit, darcikos,, and on the as- 
sumption that the words mean coins; an assumption 
for which there does not appear to be any basis. On 
the contrary, from the use of the word **adarkonim"’ 
in 2 Chronicles, where it cannot mean ‘‘daric,’’ and 
where it is used in collocation with ‘‘talent,"’ a weight, 
and from its like use in Ezra 8 : 25-27, where we read 
of the actual weighing out of talents and drams, the 
assumption is natural that the word implies a weight 
Even if in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah the Greek 
word ‘‘dareikos'’ had come into use, which may be 
doubted, there seems no more reason for connecting the 
Hebrew word with it than with the Greek weight 
drachme, which has at least equal similarity. This 
subject, however, involves so many questions that we 
have no space here to discuss them; and we dismiss it 
with the remark that there is not sufficient reason to 
believe that the coin known as the daric is referred 
to in the Bible, nor any reason to suppose that it cir- 
culated as money in Jerusalem. 

It was not very long, however, after this, that Greek 
coins came into Jerusalem, and their names became 
familiar to the Hebrews. 

The rude appearance of the darics has led some to 
think they were the first coins ever made. This 
opinion, however, has given way before the testimony 
of Greek authors and the evidence afforded by art in 
the succession of coins of the Greeks. 


New York Ciiy. 
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_Jewish Religious Schools of the 
United States 


By Charles S. Bernheimer, Ph.D. 


| ms urst ricurew DSaddath-ScChool in America was 

established in 1838, in Philadelphia. Its founder 
was Miss Rebecca Gratz immortalized in the pages of 
Scott's ‘‘Ivanhoe’' as the Jewess Rebecca. ‘ The 
movement spread rapidly to other communities, and 
now there is probably no congregation in the land that 
does not count among its institutions a Sabbath-school”’ 
(Magnus, ‘‘ Outlines of Jewish History,’’ p. 357. Phila- 
delphia, 1890). 

Of the more than five hundred Jewish congregations 
which, it is estimated, are established in the United 
States, about three hundred worship in edifices specially 
erected for the purpose, the others occupying rented 
halls or rooms. It is of the former that the above quo- 
tation may be regarded as literally true. In addition, 
there are a number of independent schools, particularly 
in the larger cities, which would raise the total number 
to nigh five hundred. 

Many of the unattached schools have been established 
for the education of the children of the Slavic immi- 
grants who have arrived here within the past two de- 
cades. Among these immigrants there are some schools 
the methods of teaching in which do not commend 
themselves to their more Americanized brethren, and 
the endeavor is being made—with some success—to 
draw the pupils from these schools to those in which 
instruction is given through the medium of the English 
language, and according to modern pedagogical methods. 

There is no union of Jewish religious schools of the 
United States... The nearest semblance to one is the 
Hebrew Sabbath-School Union of América, which was 
founded in 1886. Delegates from some seventy schools 
that it represents meet biennially. It has issued several 
publications relating to books of the Bible, adapted for 
Sabbath-school use, and a ‘‘ Guide for Sabbath-Schodl 
Teachers,'’ being a series of articles, by various writers, 
bearing on the practical conduct of Sabbath-schools. 
Since the fall of last year it has been publishing fort- 
nightly a series of four-page leaflets on biblical history, 
three thousand copies being furnished to sixty schools. 
These leaflets tell the stories of the Bible, and it is con- 
templated to add several series on moral and religious 
themes, presented in a manner 
children. 

Organized effort in religious school work has been 
urged by the Council of Jewish Women. 


comprehensible to 


its Committee 


> 
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on Religious School Work has investigated somewhat the 
conditions in a number of cities, and has recommended 
‘‘a union of Jewish religious schools, with a uniform 
curriculum, a unification of methods of instruction, 
school management, etc., and, if possible, the publica- 
tion of weekly lessons for general use*’ (‘* Proceedings 
of the First Convention of the Council of Jewish 
Women,"’ p. 20. Philadelphia: 1897). 

An important element of the Jewish Chautauqua Sum- 
mer Assembly, held in July, 1897, was the endeavor to 
arrive at a basis for methods of religious school instruc- 
tion. The most picturesque feature, certainly, was the 
graphic illustration of methods, as exemplified in the model 
lessons given by teachers from different cities. The As- 
sembly was particularly instructive to the teachers, who 
were enabled to make valuable suggestions to each 
other, and to learn some lessons in the pedagogy of 
religious instruction. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the close of the As- 
sembly was a recommendation for the formation in every 
city of a union vof religious-school teachers, and the 
hope was expressed that out of these individual unions a 
national organization, in course of time, might grow. 
Another recommendation was that, ‘‘with a view to 
bringing the home into closer contact with the religious 
school, periodical meetings be held between the teach- 
ers and the parents of the children under their charge.’’ 

The necessity of instruction for teachers is emphasized 
by the intention to make the Teachers’ Institute a 
prominent part of the forthcoming Jewish Chautauqua 
Summer Assembly. 

The plan of religious school unions, the formation of 
which is recommended, can best be illustrated by the 
Religious School Union of New York. Its governing 
body is composed of delegates from contributing congre- 
gations and societies which maintain schools, and in- 
cludes some persons who have been chosen because of 
their pedagogic experience. Its prime purpose is to 
bring about efficient and systematic religious instruction 
for the young. Its work may be indicated by reference 


to its program for 1897-98. This contains a course of 
six conferences on the prophetic wisdom and poetic 


literature of the Bible ; a course of ten conferences on 
the institutes of Judaism, a series of six model lessons, a 
course of six round-table lessons on problems of child 
study, and two model lessons on the teaching of He- 
brew. These discussions are led by ministers or stu- 
dents of particular subjects, and are attended by teachers 
of the religious schools and others interested in educa- 
tional matters. Bulletins giving synopses and references 
for the discussions, and making recommendations as to 
text-books and subjects relating to religious school work, 
are from time to time sent out. The organization con- 
templates eventually establishing a normal school for 
the instruction of religious school teachers. 

In several other large cities similar unions of teachers 
have been formed. A plan for training Jewish Sabbath- 
school teachers has been organized by the Baltimore 
Rabbinical Association. It has been “in operation since 
last fall. There are ten pupils enrolled. The instruc- 
tion in each subject is given fortnightly. The subjects 
are Hebrew, the Bible, Jewish history, Jewish ethics, 
the geography of the East, and Sabbath-school peda- 
gogics, The course is intended to cover two years. 
Only such as have been graduated from a high school or 
college, or who are able to satisfy the rabbi that they 
are properly qualified, are accepted in the course. 

The Gratz College in Philadelphia, which this year 
adopted a regular curriculum and appointed three per- 
manent instructors, one for Jewish history, one for Jew- 
ish literature, and one for Hebrew, is intended for the 
education of Jews of Philadelphia, and has, as a special 
object, the training of teachers for Jewish schools. Ses- 
sions are held two hours each day for five days in the 
week for the regular students, and one evening per week 
for special students. The regular course covers three 
years. There are about thirty students, regular and spe- 
cial, enrolled. 

All of the efforts for normal instruction are so recent, 
and of so tentative a nature, that we cannot judge them 
yet; but they are indicative of a realization of the impor- 
tance of training teachers, and of the necessity of pro- 
viding a means for their training. 

The Jewish religious schools have ordinarily been 
organized by volunteers, whose devotion to religion led 
them to provide places wherein a knowledge of the sub- 
ject could be properly taught to the rising generation, 
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and some of the best schools have been manned by 
teachers who have gratuitously given time and attention 
to the instruction. Even now it is only among the weal- 
thier congregations and societies in the larger cities that 
salaried teachers are employed. In all cases, the com- 
pensation is such that religious school teaching must be 
regarded as an avocation, not as a vocation. 

Many of the instructors, both salaried and volunteer, 
are teachers in public schools, and have thus received a 
pedagogical training ; but teaching in religious schools - 
requires distinct methods as well as distinct knowledge, 
and for this reason stress is being laid on the necessity 
of putting into operation agencies which will adequately 
supply both. Especially in the smaller cities, where 
volunteer teachers are almost altogether employed, and 
where opportunities for observing methods. and of ob- 
taining access to references are considerably limited, is 
this necessity fel. ™ 

At the same time, it should be noted that there has 
been a considerable advance in the methods of teaching. 
Many of the now flourishing congregations were Ger- 
man, employed German-trained pedagogs, and even 
required German as one of the branches to be taught, 
and used some German text-books in the higher classcs. 
With the growing up of a generation of American born, 
the German was gradually abolished in the synagogues, 
as well as in the schools, and with the abolition of this 
language the German pedagog was being eliminated, so 
that to-day the teachers in the congregational schools 
are such as have been educated according to American 
methods. 

In the schools of the Portuguese synagogues, and in 
most of the society schools, teaching has always been in 
English and by English-speaking teachers, 

The subjects taught in the schools may be subdivided 
into Bible ethics, Bible history, Hebrew, and singing. 
The endeavor is made to impart a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Jewish people, and‘ to train in the Jewish 
religion. Of course, the teaching of ritual and ceremony 
varies somewhat with the reform or orthodox tendency 
of the congregation or society. Whatever the diver- 
gences of opinion aS t thé value OF partcaten terme, 
the teacher constantly endeavors ‘to instil a love for the 
history and the religion, and the precepts which may be 
deduced therefrom. 

As accessories to instruction, text-books, speciually 
prepared, are employed. The obtaining and selec’ion 
of the proper literature for the pupils has been a prob- 
lem not easily solved. The schools are somewhat handi- 
capped “by lack of books adapted to children, especially 
of stories for the younger ones. 

Libraries are attached to a number of schools and 
congregations, and are being made more and morc a 
feature of religious school work throughout the country. 
The Jewish’ Religious School Union of New York has 
done a good piece of work in publishing a ‘ List of Ref- 
erence Books for Jewish Religious School Libraries.'' 
In a paper on ‘‘ Sabbath-School Libraries,"’ read at the 
Jewish Chautauqua Summer Assembly last year, the, 
writer suggested that the Jewish schools might wel! 
utilize some of the material of the non-Jewish schools 
which deal with general morality and religion, but 
added, ‘‘The ‘goody-goody’ literature we certainly 
object to. The Jew is opposed to the unhealthy senti- 
mentality which some Sunday-school books take on, and 
will let them severely alone."’ 

There is now issued from New York a weekly journal 
which is intended to aid both teachers and pupils. 

Some of the schools begin with children of the kindcr- 
garten class, others of a little higher grade. 
graduation varies in different schools. In the orthodox 
institutions a boy is admitted into the congregation at 
the age of thirteen, when his formal school life ends. In 
the reform congregations public confirmation exercises 
are held in the synagogue on the holy day of Shabaoth, 
both boys and girls being confirmed. The age of con- 
firmation appears to be thirteen or fourteen years, but 4 
successful effort is being made to raise the age. Tlic 
minister of the congregation is usually the teacher of the 


confirmation class, as well as superintendent of the entire 
school 


The age of 


In the congregational schools, sessions are usually he! 
on Saturday and Sunday mornings ; in the non-congre- 
gational, on Sunday mornings, and sometimes on week- 
day afternoons. 

The number of pupils in the schools varies, of course. 
according to local conditions, being a mere handful i” 
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some of the smaller places, and amounting to thousands 
in the school societies of the larger cities. 

All in all, the Jewish religious school is an ever- 
increasing factor of importance in the communal life of 
the Jews of the United States. 


Philadelphia. 
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«“ Whatsoever He Saith Unto You, 
Do It %”? 


By William D. Murray 


T THE farewell meeting of the recent Student Vol- 
unteer Convention in Cleveland a request was 
made that all those who expected to go into the foreign 
field within a year would rise, name the field to which 
they were going, and give the reason which led them to 
become missionaries to the heathen. 

It was an impressive sight when over sixty young men 
and young women arose, and indicated their expectation 
of being in a dozen different dark lands within a year. 
But more impressive were the reasons given. It must 
have been exceedingly gratifying to all who love the 
Lord to notice, as these reasons were stated, that fully 
half of those sixty volunteers said, in one form of words 
or another, that he or she went out in obedience to 
Christ's command. ‘*Because He said go,’’ ‘‘The 
Master calls,’’ ‘‘ Jesus wants me,’’ ‘‘I have heard 
God,’ ‘*To hasten the coming of the King,’’ ‘‘God 
calls me,’’ ‘* Obediénce,’’ ‘‘ Repeated calls to an un- 
willing heart,’’ ‘*Called, and never released,’ ‘* My 
life motto is, ‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it,’’’— 
were some of the forms which these reasons took. In 
the midst of so much discussion on the advisability and 
the possibility of sending out more foreign missionaries, 
it is refreshing to know that the one all-sufficient reason 
why men should go is still potent, and that the divine 
answer to all arguments still holds. The command was 
given to be obeyed, not to be questioned or discussed, 


and the examnle of so mans surrendering thamecelaac in 
simple obedience is still an inspiration and a hope to the 


church of God. 
Plainfield, N. /. 
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Some Wonderful Changes 
By Elia Jacobs 


H4vE you ever walked in the country in the spring, 

delighted to find the first flowers, hunting under the 
dead brown leaves for the snowdrops and arbutus? Have 
you eagerly watched the pussy-willows, and the catkins, 
and buds on the trees, all getting ready to burst forth into 
leaves and flowers? All seem to tell you that spring is 
come, and that, after its long wintry nap, the earth is 
awake again, bright and beautiful. As we rejoice in the 
lovely plants, we must remember that the animal world 
has not been idle ; for wonderful preparations have gone 
on there. : 

Look into that little stream, so bright and bubbling. 
See that tall, coarse grass ; notice that it has something 
attached to it, seeming like pieces of clear jelly with 
little black specks through it. Ah! that is just what I 
am looking for. Gather some of that grass with those 
pieces of jelly on it ; put it carefully into that preserve- 
jar, which is full of water ; take it home, place it in a 
glass bowl, —or aquarium, if you have one, —and you will 
have something to amuse and instruct you for weeks. 
But you must watch it closely. 

In a few days you will notice that it has broken into 
pieces, and that a black speck is in the center of each 
piece of jelly. Frogs do not lay eggs, but these are 
similar to eggs ; for the black speck is the new little life, 
and the soft jelly around it protects it from injury, and 
also serves for food forthe tiny baby. In a few days the 
specks grow larger, and wriggle about in the water ; then 
we notice a black head at one end, a flat tail at the other 
md. What are these little creatures? Not frogs, no ; 
but tadpoles. For, curiously enough, although a frog 
tan live on land, its young ones cannot, but must live in 
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the water ; in fact, unless you had been told, you would 
never guess that tadpoles are baby frogs,—for they are 
entirely unlike in looks, habits, and manners. 

As the tadpoles grow a little larger, each one has a 
tiny bunch of feathers hanging from the side of its head. 
These are, called outside gills, and help in breathing. 
As the tadpoles ‘grow larger, these shrink away, and 
they bfeathe by taking water in the mouth, and letting 
it run out through the slits near the neck. This is the 
way that fish breathe, and at this stage of the tadpole’s 
life it looks like a fish, lives like a fish, acts like a fish, 
—indeed, one might almost call it a fish. But the tad- 
pole’s life is full of change, and we must watch closely 
to see all of the wonderful things that happen té it. 

Some day we suddenly discover its eyes and nostrils ; 
now there are two lumps on the sides of its body. Is 
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1, youngest tadpoles ; 2 and 3, tadpoles developing ; 4, almost a frog. 


the tadpole sick? is it swollen? Watch and wait. The 
lumps grow larger, and, as we hurry to the jar one morn- 
ing, we find that two hind legs have grown, and that its 
tail is getting shorter and shorter, in fact shrinking 
away. But the tadpole doesn't seem to care, and no 
wonder ; for in another week, before its tail has entirely 


disanneared_ it has twa mare_leas,—its frant_ones _‘ 
with four legs and a fiat little tail, our pet seems wel 


provided for swimming ; but the little fellow seems tired 
of living under the water, and up he comes to the sur- 
face, and swallows big mouthfuls of air,—for even its 
mouth has changed its shape and grown larger. 

Besides all these external or outside changes, which 
we have plainly seen, there have been just as marvelous 
changes within, which we could not see. Its heart has 
grown larger, and it has develoned a pair of lungs. So 
it has changed entirely. An animal with lungs must 
breathe air, hence it comes up out of the water to get it. 
Then it finds that such long hind legs are fine things 
for jumping, and so it jumps, sometimes right out of 
the water; so, not to lose our pets, it is well to put a 
piece of mosquito-netting over the jar. Put a little 
piece of flat board, that will float, on top of the water, 
and the tad will sit on it for hours, winking and blinking. 

But look at it now. It doesn’t look like a tadpole. 
And, indeed, it would be offended to be called one, for 
it is really a frog now, and ready to live the life of a frog. 
It needs less water, and a few stones would be a great 
pleasure to it. Its food is different, for now it will not 
care for what it enjoyed when it was a baby tadpole. 
Oh, no! But it would like a fly, and, as one buzzes 
past, it darts out his.funny tongue, and quickly curls it 
over again, swallows his food, 
and watches for its next meal. 

In the winter, frogs gener- 
ally sink down to the bottom 
of the ponds, and remain tor- 
pid ; that is, they have a long, 
long sleep, and wake again in 
the spring with voice fresh, although a little hoarse some- 
times, but all ready for their nightly concerts and 





serenades. And I am sure you have all heard them 
singing their songs, ‘*Cochunk’’ and ‘‘ Break. your 
back."’ 


Is it not wonderful how a frog lives and grows, and 
how the babies are so different from their parents ? Ah! 
children, it is so with you ; for few can tell by looking at 
a baby how it will look when it grows up to be a man or 
woman. How many changes must occur which we shall 
see, —whether its heart is good and pure, whether that 
too must be changed! But as God watches over all 
his works, plants and animals, we know that surely he 
will watch over us, whom he loves better than all else, 
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and that, if we try to help ourselves, he will ‘help us to 
be good, pure, and true. 


Philadelphia. 





Rhyming Acrostics of the Lessons 


By William H. Ridgway 


ECENTLY I have been using a very interesting way 
of getting out the lesson. I select a phrase sum- 
ming the lesson, which has as many letters as there are 
verses in the lesson. The gamevis to find a line begin- 
ning with the initial, and make this line sum the whole 
verse. Its value consists in making you think well over 
the verse. You must know its surface meaning before 
you can paraphrase it in this manner. I use this before 
my teachers’ preparation class 4nd my mission school. 
In the mission, in the opening service, the school reads 
the verse and I read the paraphrase, and all are intensely 
interested to see how close I come to it in my limitations. 
In many of the lines I have been quite fortunate in getting 
the whole verse, and have failed in but few. 
of specimens are given herewith. 
acrostic, save in the lesson on 


A couple 
I have used the single 


The Transfiguration 
Matthew 17: 1-9 
Verse 
Ganene the three who were nearest his heart, 
I oes with these men to a mountain apart. 
= as the sun they saw his face shine, 
2 ight painting his raiment with glory divine. 
OF men with him talking ; each disciple supposes 
3 f the prophets these surely were Elias and Moses. 
Reoused from sleep, Peter cried, ‘‘ Lord, it's good here to be ; 
4 aise we three booths for the prophets and thee?”’ 
\" the place, as he speaks, hangs a bright cloud above : 
5 tn the cloud was a voice, ‘‘ Hear my Son, whom I love.” 
6 T ell each of tlie three witn fig tave tone protina: - 
\" love came the Master, them touched as they laid, 
7 Invites them.to rise with his ‘‘ Be not afraid.’ 
Fy: lifting from earth, where they'd fallen in awe, 
8 verything had all vanished, Jesus only they saw. 
hoy the mountain they came ; on the way Jesus said, 
9 o not tell what you've seen till | rise from the dead. 


The Triumphel Entry 
Matthew 21 : 6-16 


6 Jesus would ride, so two were sent to bring what he com- 
manded. 

7 Each spread his clothes on ass and colt, and up the Saviour 
handed. 

8 Stirred was the crowd, and spread their clothes and branches 
down before him ; 


9 Unceasing cry ‘‘ Hosanna! Lord!" as David's son adore 
him, 
10 So moved the city that they asked, ‘‘ Who is it that so 


pleases ?*’ 


1r ‘ft is that prophet Nazarene of Galilee called Jesus."’ 

12 Sought the temple did the Lord, and cast out them that 
traded. 

13 ‘‘ Know my house is one of prayer; a den of thieves you've 
made it.” 

14 In came the lame and blind to him. 
pected ; 

15 Nowseeing which and children’s praise, the priests and scribes 
objected. 

16 ‘‘Give ear,"’ said Christ, ‘‘ have ye 
praise perfected * ?”’ 


He healed, as they ex- 


not read, ‘In babes is 


The helpfulness, or, rather, the possibilities for helpful- 
ness, in exercises such as these, is apparent. They need 
not be rhymed at all. I only do it this way because it 
is a pleasant exercise, and gives my classes and school 
pleasure to follow. My teachers tell me their classes are 
taking to the acrostic exercise, and that is the principal 
thing about it. 

Coatesvill:, Pa. 


CD 


Class spirit may often be appealed to 
with good effect. In the First Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school of Peoria, 
Illinois, the superintendert, George P. Millard, calls for 
‘*star classes'’ during the opening exercises. In re- 
sponse, those classes that have two-thirds of the mem- 
bership in attendance, with their Bibles, rise, and recite 
together a motto-text of their own choosing. The motto 
is changed once a quarter, or oftener if desired. A 
record is kept of the star classes, and the list is put upon 
the blackboard at the end of the quarter. The plan 
stimulates prompt attendance and the bringing of Bibles. 


Calling for Star 
Classes 
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lt is also an excellent drill in concert recitation, and it 
promotes a pleasant class feeling, with co-operation to 
secure the record of honor. 


— 


The blackboard has been @ much 
abused ‘‘ help’’ in enforcing a Sun- 
day-school lesson. Its possibilities for 
usefulness are often too little understood by the ordinary 
Sunday-school ‘‘artist."’ 


Punctured 
Pictures 


But it has its place, and to 
those who have no facility in handling the crayon a 
stenciled device called Punctured Pictures may be wel- 
come. The International Lessons are treated for each 
Sunday in this way by the well-known “‘ chalk-talker,"’ 
N. S. Greet. Sheets of manilla paper, 24>< 36 inches, 
are used, with perforations made for chalk dust to sift 
through, outlining the letters or pictures, which are after- 
wards finished in reviewing the lesson of the day. The 
sheets are published at*$1.50 for the year's lessons by 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 646 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


The Sunday-School Teacher of 1898 


By Professor Charles P. Fagnani 


HE Sunday-school teacher of this year must needs be 

the best Sunday-school teacher that the world has 

yet seen. Of course, the teacher of 1899 will be better 

still, but the time has not yet come for him. God has 

a hand in the matter, and with God the last is always 
the best. 

Let us take note of some of the points wherein the 
teacher of 1898 is going to excel his predecessors. 
«ndiwitt the BBhckf Sense, the fohannine sense.” Tt 
means experimental knowledge ; not the ability to dis- 
course profoundly about the Trinity, not a theological, 
hearsay knowledge about God, but the knowledge that 
comes from being one with him, sharing his likes and 
dislikes, his patience, his endeavors and ideals. 

Being imitators of God as dear children, we are to be 
as untiring as he is, and in every other way to manifest 
oneness of character with him. No one canteach about 
God who does not know God, know him in this real, 
personal, practical way. The teacher of 1898 is going 
to be more than ever before in the history of the church 
an expert in the knowledge of God. 

2. He will know the Bible better. Aware as he is 
that the Bible is a translation out of foreign languages, 
he will not be satisfied to‘use any but the best transla- 
tion available. Hence the Revised Version will receive 
more attention at his hands than ever before, and he will 
discover important matters in it that he was not aware 
of in 1897. 

But I pass on to a third nvatter, for it is on this par- 
ticularly that I wish to dwell. 

3. He will know his scholars better.—It was because 
Jesus knew what was in a man that he was the supreme 
teacher. Because of this knowledge he made abundant 
use of anecdotes and illustration. As a matter of fact, 
—and surely this hint should be sufficient for the wide- 
awake teacher,—of all the words that Jesus uttered, 
enough to fill many volumes, there have been preserved to 
us only a few pages, and these are mostly the anecdotes 
and illustrations; for Jesus knew well that ‘truth 
embodied in a tale will enter in at lowly doors."’ 

So it is that the Sunday-school teacher of this year 
will know better than ever before what is in children, 
what is in boys and girls. He will understand thém 
better, sympathize with them more. 

The remembrance of the fact that we ourselves at no 
such very distant period were boys or girls should 
facilitate matters. 

The irate old gentleman had forgoticn this who said 
to his son: «‘I can’t imagine where you learn. such 
manners. You don't see me sliding down the balusters 
and turning somersaults in the hall.’ That day-school 
teacher was more experienced, who, drawing his bow at 
@ venture, said, *‘ All the boys who have brought spiders 
to school this afternoon stand up."’ Six boys stood up. 
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There are three things, among others, that it is neces- 
sary for a teacher to know about boys and girls, and in 
this deeper knowledge will be conspicuous the superi- 
ority of the teacher of 1898. 

(1.) He must know that children are lively. Well, you 
say, there is no danger of our being able to forget that ! 
Perhaps not. Yet only so far back as,1897 some teach- 
ers seemed to have no realizing sense of the fact, at 
least as far as one could judge from their methods. 

Now a lively boy means simply a living boy, a boy 
who is all alive ; and that is what every boy ought to 
be. They should abound in vitality if they are healthy, 
and they ought not to be required to sit still doing 
nothing. _ 

The Sunday-school class was singing ‘‘I want to be 
an angel.’ ‘*Why don’t you sing louder, Bobbie ?’’ 
asked the teacher. I'm singing as loud as I feel,’’ 
exclaimed Bobbie. Why should a lively, earthly boy 
of flesh and blood be expected to exhibit any enthusiasm 
at the prospect of being an angel? He probably shared 
the belief of the boy who, being asked, ‘‘ What kind of 
boys go to heaven?’’ replied, ‘‘ Dead boys.’’ 

This is a mistake. In the first place, God does not 
want boys in heaven. He wants them on earth, to grow 
up and serve him, and make the world better. They 
are not wanted in heaven until they have served their 
generation. But, in any case, only live boys have any 
chance of getting to heaven. The dead kind stand no 
chance. God is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living. Hence if the boys—and the girls too—are lively, 
that is all right. It is the way God wants them to be. 
Since they are lively they must be kept occupied. 

The teacher of 1898 is going to act on the understand- 
ing that the scholars are not all ears, just to sit and be 
talked at, but that they have tongues as well, which they 
enjoy using. But that is not all. They have eyes. 
Hence he will address himself to their eyes just as much 
as he does to their ears. ‘ He knows that the word 
‘teach ’’ means, etymologically, to point out. He will 
use objects, he will use a pad, and, in the sight of the 


olace 


arnll «write dawn thea mainte af hic leecan as he voes 
along ; or, better still, he will use a blackboard, large or 


small, in the same way. But he will not stop even here. 
He recognizes the fact that the scholars have not only 
ears and tongues and eyes, but that they also have 
hands, and, as their liveliness is very apt to find vent 
through these channels, he will impress their hands into 
his own service, He will see to it- that they also have 
pads and pencils, and that they follow him in putting 
down the outline of the lesson. Thus will he lead them 
captive at his will, because he understands their nature, 
and adapts himself to them. 

(2.) He must know that children are acute. Hence he 
must work hard this year 1898 if he is going to win their 
respect, and succeed in impressing them for good and 
for God. Childre. are very observing. They are notic- 
ing all the time. They are not easily taken in when their 
instinct is at work. They ‘size up'’ a teacher in a way 
that he sometimes would not consider altogether com- 
plimentary. They are wise little observers, and, withal, 
philosophers too. 

‘«« Auntie, I don’t want to go to bed,’’ said Harry, one 
evening, about his usual bedtime. ‘‘ Why not?"’ asked 
his aunt. ‘‘'Cause I don’t,’’ objected Harry. . ‘‘ Why, 
the little chickens have gone to bed,’’ urged his aunt. 
‘« Well,’ said Harry, ‘‘I guess their mothers went with 
*em.”’ 

Yes, children are acute ; they do not need to be talked 
down to as much as the teacher of 1897 used to think, 
and there is such a thing as over-explaining. But, though 
they are acute, there are two classes of things that chil- 
dren are apt to misunderstand; namely, words and 
symbols. 

In fact, words are symbols ; the connection between 
them and what they stand for is usually merely a matter 
of convention, and the room for misunderstanding is 
large. Words are weighty things, and constant care must 
be exercised by the teacher lest, unwittingly, he find out 
that he has been speaking in an unknown tongue. 

As for symbols proper, such as doves, hearts, crosses, 
crowns, the teachers of 1860 and thereabouts used to 
make most bewildering use of them. They were not 
aware of the fact that in most cases the symbolic charac- 
ter of these blackboard representations was grossly mis- 
understood. 

A symbol is’ something which does not really mean 


what it seems to mean, it needs to be translated. It is 
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far better, in dealing with children, to refer to the original 
idea, and not to the symbol Children are very literal, 

and sometimes go far astray because in their simplicity, 
they suppose their teacher means what he says. The 

Bible is an Oriental book, it abounds in figures, and 

no teacher can convey the ideas of the Bible unless he 

translates these frequently recurring figures and symbols 

into their literal equivalents. 

This requires pains and study, and no mere conven- 
tional knowledge of the Scriptures. Herein will 
manifest the superiority of the teacher of ‘98. 

(3) He must know that children are perfectible. 
it not for this the teacher's task would be hopeless. 

The teacher of '98 is going to appreciate as never 
before the scholar’s capacity for improvement, not only 
his salvability, but the vast possibilities that open up 
after he has been saved. Hence he-will work with con. 
fident expectation, even when dealing with materia! 
apparently the most unpromising. A teacher who is not 
sure of success, who ‘is not exultant ‘in the knowledce 
that the omnipotent God is backing him, cannot be a 
success, and belongs in 1897, or farther back still. 

Children are plastic, they can be molded ; in other 
words, they are perfectible. And what.God wants is 
their perfection. They are to become like him. The 
trouble in 1897 was that not enough was expected of chil- 
dren. It used to be said, ‘‘ You are expecting too much 
of a mere child !’" Why! it is not possible to expect 
too much of a child. When it comes to grown people, 
that is a very different matter ; if over, say, twenty-five 
years of age, they are already, in many cases, set, too 
old to learn, too old to change. But with children it is 
altogether different ; they are placed in our hands to «lo 
with almost as we will. The Sunday-school teacher of 
1898 is going to rise to his responsibility as never before, 
and by deeper appreciation of the fact that children are 
lively, acute, perfectible, and, by better adaptation of 
himself to these conditions, he is going to: excel all who 
have preceded him. dts 

When he teaches, his scholars will not be in the frame 
of mind of the boy who, when asked why the Ethiopian 
eunuch went on his way rejoiing, ‘replied, “ Because 
his teacher was done teaching of him.*’ 

‘« Why are you so late in getting home from Sunday- 
school, Bobbie?’’ ‘‘ Well, I guess! There was a man 
there who made an all-day speech, and I thought he 
would never get out."’ ‘*Whowas he?"’ «Aw! | 
forgot his name ; but they said he was an escaped mis- 
sionary."’ 

Doubtless there were teachers after the order of this 
‘‘escaped missionary’’ in 1897, but the year and its 
experiences have been fruitful of good to them, and you 
would scarcely know them for the same teachers in 1898. 
So great is the improvement in all their ways that their 
scholars are no longer glad, but sorry, when the time is 
up, and their teacher ‘‘ is done teaching of them.’ 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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Inducing the scholar to read goud 
books is one way by which the teach- 
ers influence may pervade his life, 
through the week. In some way the teacher should find 
or make the opportunity to discover what scholars read, 
and to recommend good books for every day as well as 
for Sunday. A little class library is not an impossi- 
bility, if no more than a few circulating volumes. One 
teacher kept a book list of her own for years, and, at her 
request, her girls kept the same. At the end of the year, 
at a special meeting, these lists were compared, and a 
general talk about books and reading gave an excellent 
opportunity for discovering and influencing the scholars 
taste and development of character. 


Influencing the 
Scholar's Reading 


—_— 


A great work is accomplished if teac)- 
ers can induce scholars to keep up 
daily Bible reading. In one class a 
‘‘Bible Chain'’ was maintained for many years, the 
teacher and pupils reading the same chapter each da) 

remembering each other in prayer at the reading-time 

It was a tie between them, and the means of untold 
good. It was remarked by one of the young Christians 

‘‘I always like to read the Bible the first thing in the 
day, and then I am ashamed to read, after that, anything 
which is not worth reading."’ 


A Class 
‘** Bible Chain ”’ 
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Lesson Calendar 


co os 


Second Quarter, 1898 


1. April g-—The Woman of Canaan. .......... Matt. 15: 21-31 
, f rings : 
2. April 10. — { Or The Recrreiee e hens (Easter) , rire 
3. April 17.—The Transfiguration. .........2... Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson on Forgiveness. .... . Matt. 18 : 21-35 
5. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry ............ Matt. a1 : 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast. ............ Matt. 22: 1-14 
9, May 29:3 ROGUE a ce kkk ec we we Matt. 24 : 42-51 
8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment .......... Matt. 25 : 31-46 
9. May 29.—The Lord’s Supper .........i:.. Matt. 26: 17-30 
10. June 5.—Jesus Condemned= ............ Matt. 27: 11-26 
eee ee” eee eee Matt. 27: 35-50 


12. June 19.—The Risen Lord 
13. June 26.—Review. 


burs, Were oa 6 ble aloo Matt. 28 : 8-20 
SAS 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a. 


tudy 17.—The Entry into Jerusalem 


Matthew 20: 17 to 21: 17 (22 4, 5, of Part III. See 
‘** General Survey,’’ Study 1). 
I, THE APPROACH TO JERUSALEM (20 : 17-34, 3 4). 

1. Zhe Third Prediction of Death (20: 17-19). Compare 
the earlier predictions (16 : 21; 17: 22f.), and note the 
definiteness of this later word (v. 182). Note the comment 
on the feelings of the disciples in the parallel in Mark 
(10.: 32). 

2. Salome's Ambitious Request (20 : 20-28). 
nity asked for compare 1 Kings 2: 19: Psalm 110: 1; also 
Acts 7:55; Matthew 26:64. Consider the material con- 
ception of the kingdom still uppermost in the minds of the 
disciples, yet the faith which could believe that this kingdom 
was to be established by their Master, the Nazarene. Note 


the readiness of the brothers to meet the cost of discipleship 
Toner we toughts which this request called up lor 


Jesus (vs. 22 f., 28). -The indignation of the others (v. 24) 
does not show that they were of finer quality than the sons of 
Compare Peter’s question in 19:27. Consider 
the beautiful fitness of Jesus’ rejoinder to this indignation 
(v. 25 ff.),—fitness for both parties. 
bukes of the same jealous spirit (Luke 22 : 24-27; John 13: 
3-15). 
simple martyrdom (v. 28). 


On the dig- 


(v. =7 


Zebedee. 
Compare his later re- 


See how far Jesus was from thinking his own death a 
For the bearing of this thought on 
the situation compare Luke 6 : 40. 

3. The Cure of the Blind near Jericho (20 : 29-34). Com- 
pare the details with Mark 10 : 46-52; Luke 18 : 35-43. 
Broadus has a good discussion of the differences. Note how 
the fame of Jesus had preceded him (v. 30; comp. 21: 9-11). 
Note the disregard of Jesus for the popular notions of what 
was suited to his dignity, and his gentle attention to the blind 
men. Consider how the question which he put made it 
necessary for the petitioner to declare his faith (comp. 9 : 28). 
Consider the beautiful compassion of Jesus (v. 34). Compare 
his indignation at death’s ravages (John 11 : 33, 38, Rev. Ver., 
marg.), and the apostolic picture of the blessed day when 
there shell be no more death, nor mourning, nor crying, nor 
pain (Rev. 21: 4). Jesus does not solve the mystery of pain, 
but he shows that God’s will for men is freedom from its 
dominion. 

II. THe TrRiuMPHAL ENTRY (21 : I-11, 2 5). 

Note the deliberate preparations of Jesus for a Messianic 
demonstration in entering Jerusalem (vs. 1-5), and consider 
the character suggested by the means chosen (v. § ; see Zech. 
9:9). Note the perplexing reference to the bringing and 
caparisoning of f#vo animals. Jesus rode on the colt (see 
Mark 11: 2, 7). That the mother should have been brought 
also is not strange. Broadus has a full and fair comment. 
Note the marks of enthusiasm and homage on the part of the 
multitudes (v. 7 ff.). These multitudes were doubtless from 
Galilee and Perea.. Compare the question in Jerusalem 
(v. rof.). The provincials only needed a hint of Messianic 
claim at all in accord with their notions to break out into ho- 
They changed their cry when they learned how far 
the claim was from meeting their notions. 


Sannas. 


III. THe CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE (21 : 12-17, 2 5). 
Compare Mark 11 : 11 f., and note that this incident belongs 
to the day following the triumphal entry. Note also that 
John assigns the cleansing of the temple to the very beginning 
of the ministry (2 : 13 ff.) Many conclude that the temple 
This is possible. Some find this dif- 
ficult of acceptance. They conclude that Matthew (and Mark 
and Luke) gives the incident a place in the first visit to Jeru- 
salem that he records. See Gilbert, ‘‘ The Student’s Life of 
Jesus,’’ 158f. Mark Jesus’ assumption of authority. Com- 


was twice cleansed. 
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pare the words of Isaiah 1: 10ff. On the grounds for Jesus’ 
accusation (v. 134) see Edersheim, I, 367-373. Note how 
the children had caught the general enthusiasm. Consider 
that they were trained in the hope of Israel from their earliest 
years. Mark Jesus’ acceptance of the whole issue in his 
answer to the official objection to his receiving these plaudits, 
Consider the pathos of this superficial acceptance of Jesus in 
the light of his recent rebuke of earthly notions among his 
disciples. How utterly alone he was in these last days ! 

IV. PRACTICAL THOUGHT, 

The end which began to be seen at the time of Peter’s 
great confession now is reached. Henceforth Jesus asserts 
his authority and independence, and the issue is not at all 
doubtful. 

Rusu Ruses, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


ASASY 
Lesson 4, April 24, 1898 


A Lesson on Forgiveness 


GOLDEN TEXT: Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.— 
Luke 6: 37. 


(Matt. 18: 21-35. Memory verses: 21, 22.) 
Read Matthew 18 


COMMON VERSION 


21 ¥ Thencame Petertohim, 21 
and said, Lord, how oft shall to him, Lord, how oft shall 
7 brother sin against me, and my brother sin against me, 
I forgive him ? till seven times ? and I forgive him? until 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say 22 seven times? Jesus saith 
not unto thee, Until seven times : unto him, I say not unto 
but, Until seventy times seven. thee, Until seven times ; 

23 § Therefore is the kingdom but, Until !seventy times 
of heaven likened unto acertain 23 seven. Therefore is the 
king, which would take account kingdom of heaven likened 
of his servants. unto a certain king, which 


REVISED VERSION 


Then came Peter, and said 


N 


24 And when he had begun to would make a_ reckoning 
reckon, one was brought unto 24 with his “servants. And 
him, which owed him ten thou- when he had begun to 
sand talents. . 


reckon, one was. brought 
25 But forasmuch as he had unto him, which owed him 
not to pay, his lord commanded 25 ten thousand * talents. But 
him to be sold, and his wife, and forasmuch as he had not 
children, and all that he had, wherewith to pay, his lord 
and payment to be made. commanded him to be sold 

26 The servant therefore fell and his wife, and children, 
down, and worshipped him, say- and all that he had, and pay- 
ine, J.ord._baye._ patience. with 6 ment.to he made “The 4ser- 

27 Then the lord of that ser- worshipped him, saying, 
vant was moved with compas- Lord, have patience with 
sion, and loosed him, and for- me, and I will pay thee all. 
gave him the debt. 27 And the lord of that ‘ser- 

28 But the same servant went vant, being moved with com- 
out, and found one of his fellow passion, released him, and 
servants, which owed him a 28 forgave him the debt. But 
hundred pence: and he laid that ‘servant went out, and 
hands on him, and took Aim by found one of his fellow-ser- 
the throat, saying, Pay me that vants, which owed him a 
thou owest. hundred ®pence: and he 

2g And his fellow servant fell laid hold on him, and took 
down at his feet, and besought him by the throat, saying, 
him, saying, Have patience with 29 Pay what thou owest. So 
me, and I will pay thee all. his.fellow-servant fell down 

30 And he would not: but and besought him, saying, 
went and cast him into prison, Have patience with me, and 
till he should pay the debt. 30 I will pay thee. And he 

31 So when his fellow servants would not: but went and 
saw what was done, they were cast him into prison, till he 
very sorry, and came and told should pay that which was 
unto their lord all that wasdone. 31 due. So when his fellow- 

32 Then his lord, after that servants saw what was done, 
he had called him, said unto they were exceeding sorry, 
him, O thou wicked servant, I and came and told unto their 


oo 


forgave thee all that debt, be- 32 lordallthat wasdone. ‘Then 
cause thou desiredst me: his lord called him unto him, 
33 Shouldest not thou also and saith to him, Thou 


have had compassion on thy fel- wicked ‘servant, I forgave 
low servant, even as I had pity thee all that debt, because 
on thee ? iy thou besoughtest me: 
34 And his Jord was wroth, 33 shouldest not thou also have 
and delivered him to the tor- had mercy on thy fellow- 
mentors, till he should pay all a rg any ead 
, i on thee nd his lord was 
that was due unto him. 34 Seu, aid dulbcaesl tile 40 
the tormentors, till he should 
35 pay all that was due. So 
shall also my heavenly Father 
do unto you, if ye forgive not 
every one his brother from 
your hearts. 


w 


35 So iikewise shall my heav- 
enly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their tres- 
passes. 





1Or, seventy times and seven *%Gr. bondservants. *This talent was 
worth about £240. ‘Gr. dondservant. §Gr. loan. *The word in the 
Greek denotes a coin worth about eight pence half-penny. 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “ that’’ for 
“which” in verses 23, 24, and 28, and at the word “ worshipped ”’ in verse 
26, would add the marginal note : “‘ The Greek word denotes an act of 
reverence, whether paid to man (see chap. xviii. 26) or toGod (see chap. 


iv. 10).” 
ASSAY 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 
world.—John 8 : 12. 


Lesson TOPIC: Mlustrating True Forgiveness. 


2. Forgiveness Exercised, vs. 23-27. 


1. Forgiveness Required, vs. 21, 22, 35- 
OUTLINE 

3- Severity Punished, vs. 28-34. 
DAILY HomME READINGS : 


M.—Matt. 18 : 1-14. 
T.—Matt. 18: 15-22. 


God's mercy. 
Gaining a brother. 
A lesson on forgiveness. 


W.—MATT. 18 : 23-35- 
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T.—Eph. 4: 28-32. As you are forgiven. 

P.—Col. 3: 815. Forbearing and forgiving. 
S.—Rom, 12: 10-21. 
S.—Luke 6: 27-36. 


[These Home Readings are tt e 
Reading Association. | ' wat 


Brotherly love. 
Be merciful’! 


lections of the International Bible 
Baw 
Lesson Analysis 
I, FORGIVENESS REQUIRED, 
1. Inquiry : 
Lord, how oft shall... 1 forgive him ? (21.) 


re ye inquire Sa concerning this ? (John 16: 19.) 
any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask (Jas. 1 :§) 


2. Response : 
Jesus saith... 


. Until seventy times seven (22), 

Ifhe sin. . . seven times in the day ;.. forgive him (Luke 17 : 4). 
Forgiving each other, even as God... forgave you (Eph. 4 : 32). 
3- Enforcement : 


So shall also my... Father do,. .. if ye forgive not (35) 
If ye forgive not neither will ur F i 
j i ot,... nei l your Father forgiv 
eu yc forgive (Matt. 
Forgive; ... that your Father also... may forgive (Mark 11 : 25). 


II. FORGIVENESS EXERCISED. 

1. A Great Debt : 

One... which owed him ten thousand talents (24). 
I will pay ten thousand talents of silver (Esth. 3 : 9). 
He cannot answer him one of a thousand (Job 9: 3). 
2. A Stern Proceeding : 

His lord commanded him to be sold (25). 
The creditor is come to take... my two children (2 Kings 4: 1). 
Till thou have paid the last farthing (Matt. 5 : 26). 
3- A Pitiful Plea : 

Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all (26). 
Bless me, even me also, O my father (Gen. 27 : 38). 
God, be merciful to me a sinner (Luke 18 : 13). 
4- A Generous Act : 

The lord... released him, and forgave him (27). 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities (Psa. 103 : 3). 
When they had not, ... he forgave them both (Luke 7 : 42). 

III, SEVERITY PUNISHED. 

1. Clemency Desired : 

His fellow-servant fell down and besought him (29). 
Wilt thou... not spare the place for the fifty? (Gen. 18 : 24.) 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge (Acts 7 : 60). 
2. Severity Exercised : 

He would not: but went and cast him into prison (3). 


He sent, and beheaded John in the prison (Matt. 14 : 10). 
He killed James... with the sword (Acts 12 : 2). 

3- Retribution Inflicted : 

Woe uhto*tne witkea tit srian pe tn Wren aittet fe 3 4 
These shall go away into eternal punishment (Matt. 25 


a3 


ry. 
: 46). 


Verse 21.—‘' How oft shall my brother sin against TES" sem 


forgive him?" (1) Offense expected ; (2) Forgiveness assumed ; 
(3) Limitations sought ; (4) Response received. 

Verse 24.—‘' One ... which owed him ten thousand talents.’ 
(1) The overwhelming debt ; (2) The hopeless debtor ; (3) The 
gracious deliverance. 


Verse 27.—‘' The lord of that servant... forgave him the 
debt."’ (1) A just claim ; (2) An humble plea; (3) A generous 
forgiveness. 

Verse 30.—‘‘ He would not.’ (1) The plea presented ; (2) The 


refusal made ; (3) The character indicated ; (4) The penalty in- 
curred. 

Verse 35.—‘‘ So shall also my heavenly Father do unto you, if 
ye forgive not.’’ (1) The unforgiving man ; (2) The just Judge ; 
(3) The inevitable penalty. 


ASSAY 
Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—After the conversation about 
Elijah, our Lord and the three disciples came to the 
other disciples, who were surrounded by a crowd, the scribes 
questioning with them, 
man with an epileptic son, possessed with a demon, which the 
Our Lord healed the boy after 
a touehing interview with the father (Mark’s account is more 
detailed). Want of faith is declared to be the reason of the 
failure of the disciples. 


The occasion was the presence of a 


disciples could not cast out. 


According to Mark, the subsequent 
journey was through Galilee, and in private, as a second pre- 
diction of his sufferings and resurrection was made by our 
Lord, At Capernaum, Peter was asked in regard to the pay- 
ment of the temple tax, and our Lord,’after declaring his 
freedom from the obligation, yet wrought a miracle to provide 
for the payment. A long discourse followed, occasioned by a 
previous dispute of the disciples as to who was the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. A little child was made the visible 
illustration of humility. During the discourse, John raised a 
question about forbidding one to cast out demons, because he 
did not follow them. After denying the right to forbid such a 
one, our Lord enforces self-denial and humility by many illus- 
trations, then states (Matthew) the principle of reconciliation 
in the case of offending brethren, and gives a promise of an- 
swer to united prayer. The lesson follows. 

PLace.—Probably still at Capernaum, in the house (Mark 
9 : 33), where our Lord usually resided. 

Time.—The late summer of 782,—that is, A. D. 29; proba- 
bly in September. 
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Critical Notes 


Verse 21.—7hen: The term used connects this verse 
closely in time with what precedes.— Came Peter, and said to 
him: The best authorities sustain this order.—Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? That is, 
how often shall I forgive him in case he repeatedly sins against 
me. The verb ‘‘sin’’ is the same as in verse 15, ‘‘ against,’’ 
Hence the 
question was suggested by the precepts in verses 15 to 17, and 


in both cases, referring to personal offense. 


these may have been occasioned by the previous dispute 
In the Talmud three times is the 
Peter suggested a number that doubtless 


(v. 1).— Until seven times ? 
limit prescribed. 
seemed great to him, though ‘‘ seven ’’ may have been chosen 
from its being the symbolical number of perfection. 

Verse 22.—/ say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, 
Until seventy times seven: The literal sense is, ‘* seventy 
times seven,’’ but in the Septuagint the term is used (Gen. 
4: 24) in the sense indicated by the margin of the Revised 
Version. The general sense of his reply is not affected by the 
numerical significance. It suggests, as does the parable, that 
But its full 
exercise, in the sense of renewing our trust in the offender, 
must depend upon his repentance (comp. Luke 17 : 4). The 
forgiving temper should always exist. 

Verse 23.— 7herefore ; Because this willingness to forgive 
is the duty of Christ’s followers.— 7he kingdom of heaven is 
likened : Here the phrase is used in the wide sense of the new 
rule of Christ, with special reference to one principle in that 
new rule. — Unéo a certain king: Literally, ‘* a man, a king,’’ 


the disposition to forgive should be unlimited. 


a human ruler, whose dealings represent figuratively what is 
more real and true in the kingdom of God.— Would make a 
reckoning with his servants: ** Would’? is not the auxiliary 
verb, but equivalent to ‘‘ willed,’’ desired. ‘* Make a reck- 
oning ’’ is a peculiar phrase, the verb meaning, literally, to 
take up with another one, and the noun (literally, ‘* word ’’) 
being often used for ‘‘ reckoning,’’ or ‘‘account.’’ In the 
New Testament the phrase has the technical sense here given. 


** Servants, ’’——that is, ‘* bond-servants ; ’’ but the chief officers. 


of an Oriental despot would be so termed. 

Verse 24.—And when he had begun to reckon: Here the 
verb occurring in the preceding phrase is used.— One was 
brought unto him, which owed him: Literally, ‘‘ there was 
brought to him a debtor.’’— Zen thousand talents: An enor- 
mous sum, on any estimate of the value of a talent. _ The 
probably worth avout £240; ’’ but £200 would be more cor- 
rect,— that is, about $1,000 (so Thayer, New Testament 
Lexicon), making the entire debt nearly $10,000,000. So 
Vast a sum is intended to represent the incalculable debt we 
owe to God. In those days there were excessively wealthy 
men and kings, and the proportion of the very poor was much 
greater than now. ‘The parable is therefore ‘‘ within the 
limits of probability.’’ ‘* Talent ’’ was the name of a weight, 
and also of a sum of money. But in both uses there was 
A talent of gold was probably double the weight 
of a talent of silver ; and the ratio of value, both for currency 
and commerce, between the two metals, ranged from ten to 
one to thirteen to one. Among the Jews at that time a talent 
of gold was probably worth twenty-four talents of silver, — 
that is, double weight at the ratio of twelve to one. 

Verse 25.—But forasmuch as he had not wherewith fo pay : 
This is a paraphrase of the Greek, giving its sense, but not its 
form.—//is lord commanded him to be sold... and payment 
to be made: Such action was common in Oriental countries 
at that time. 


variation. 


Even the Mosaic law permitted a man to be 
sold for theft to make compensation (Exod. 22 : 3, comp. 
2 Kings 4:1). But verse 34 suggests a reference to the hab- 
its of Oriental despots. That such a course would not result 
in full payment does not affect the naturalness of the parable, 
or the application to God's dealings with unrepentant men. 

Verse 26.— Zhe servant therefore fell down and worshipped 
him: Religious worship is not implied here, but reverence 
toward an earthlyruler. The verb suggests continued action. 
—Lord, have fiatience with me; The verb in biblical Greek 
generally means ‘‘ to be slow to punish,’’—a sense quite suit- 
able here. begin to be patient with me; 
the verb itself implies that it will continue.—And / will pay 
thee ali; This promise probably involved more than the ser- 
vant was able to fulfil; certainly this is true in the application 
of the parable. 

Verse 27.—And the lord of that servant: “‘ Then” is not 
exact.— Being moved with compassion: Ove word in the 
Greek, standing first for emphasis. It gives the cause of the 
subsequent action, both in the parable and its application.— 
Released him : That is, from detention, not from bonds or 
imprisonment, as ‘‘ loosed ’’ suggests. The verb means ‘to 
let go,’’ in all its various senses.—And forgave him the debt : 
Greek, ‘‘loan.’’ The Authorized Version renders three dif- 
ferent terms in this lesson by the word “ debt ”’ (here, vs. 30, 
32). The margin of the Revised Version gives the literal 
rendering of the Greek term, which is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament. What was due was a ‘‘ debt ’’ (v. 32), 
and, while kindly referred to as a “‘ loan,’’ it was a trust from 
the king, and the servant was an embezzler. 

Verse 28,—But that servant went out: * Going out,’’ 


The tense suggests : 
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This is in emphatic position, to indicate that what he did im- 
mediately followed his release and pardon.—One of his /el- 
low-servants; Here alsé a bond-servant, probably a minor 
official. — Which owed him a hundred pence: Or, ** shillings,’’ 
the value of the coin being nearly seventeen cents, one-sixth 
of a dollar (in gold), and at that time the price of a day’s 
labor (comp. Matt. 20: 2). Hence the debt was an insignifi- 
cant one, one six-hundred-thousandth part of that which the 
king had forgiven to this servant.—LZaid hold on him, and 
took him by the throat: Both aré details of the same act of 
violence, emphasizing the severity of creditor.— Pay what thou 
owest: The literal sense of the better attested text is: ‘‘ Pay 
if thou owest anything !’’ This brings out the temper of the 
demand, 

Verse 29.— So. The same word rendered ‘therefore ’’ in 
verse 26.— Fell down and besought him: ‘Falling down, 
kept beseeching him.’’ The best authorities omit ‘‘ at his 
feet."’"—Have patience with me, and Iwill pay thee: Word 
for word as in versé 26, except that ‘‘ all ’’ is omitted here in 
the best authorities. It was probably supplied from the other 
This difference may imply, in the application of the 
parable, that men are more ready to promise full return to 
God than to one aaother, though the former is impossible. 

Verse 30.—And he would not: Was not willing.—Puxt- 
Strongly adversative, but on the contrary.— Went and cast 
him into prison: A penalty for debt common in those days 
and regions, and not unknown in recent times.—7i// he 
should pay that which was due: A more literal rendering than 
‘*debt’’ (see on v. 27, and comp. v. 34, where the same 
phrase occurs. 

Verse 31.—So when his fellow-servants : Probably the 
circle of court officials (see on v. 23).—Saw what was done: 
A slight emphasis rests on ‘ seeing,’’ as the cause of the sub- 
sequent action.— 7hey were exceeding sorry: The strong 
adverb occurring here is almost always -rendered ‘‘ exceed- 
ing ’’ by the Revisers, as it is frequently in the Authorized 
Version.— Came and told unto their lord all that was done : 
According to the best authorities, ‘‘ their own lord.’’ The 
verb ‘‘told’’ occurs only here: and in the better attested text 
of Matthew 13 : 36, where the Revisers render it ‘‘ explain.”’ 
Here it refers to a full detailed narration, as is further indi- 
cated by ** all.’’ 

Verse 32.— Zhen his lord called him unto him: “ After 
that ’’ is unnecessary, while ‘‘ unto him’’ is implied in the 


verse, 


the original.— 7hou wicked servant : “ O”’ is unnecessary, — 
1 forgave thee all that debt: The emphasis rests on the phrase 
‘all ihat debit.”’"—Aecause thou besoughtest me: The verb 
means to ‘* beseech’’ (as here), and also to ‘‘ exhort,’’ not 
** desire.’’ 

Verse 33.—Shouldest thou not: The verb suggests moral 
necessity. —A/so have had mercy on thy fellow-servant: The 
verb in both clauses means to ‘‘ have mercy ;’’ the Author- 
ized Version is not only inexact, but fails to show the cor- 
respondence. 

Verse 34.—And his lord was wroth: More exactly, ‘‘ pro- 
voked to wrath,’’ by the conduct of the servant. God’s wrath 
is constantly spoken of in the New Testament, his holiness 
manifesting itself against sin.—And delivered him to the tor- 
mentors: Not simply to prison, but to the ‘ tormentors,’’ 
whose office, in Roman usage at least, was to inflict severe 
punishment, amounting to torture, in order to bring the debtor 
to confession of any concealed property.— 7i// he should pay 
all that was due: The same phrase as in verse 30, ‘‘ unto 
him ”’ being omitted in some of the best authorities. The 
enormous amount of the debt opposes the notion that the 
parable implies final payment. © 

Verse 35.—So shall also: ‘* Likewise ’’ is unnecessary, the 
correspondence being indicated by ‘ also.’’—AMy heavenly 
Father : Not, as in 6:15, *‘ your Father.’’ The form here 
used gives greater solemnity to the saying. —// ye forgive not 
every one his brother from your hearts: ‘* Their trespasses ”’ 
is poorly supported. The emphasis then falls on ‘‘ from your 
hearts,’’ as the Revisers indicate. ‘‘ Heart’’ here refers to 
the whole inner man. To be unforgiving in heart is to be un- 
like God ; hence if his forgiveness, so ample in its offers, fails 
to make men forgiving, they are practically opposed to him, 
and incapable of enjoying him as a heavenly Father. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ROM the quiet of Cesarea Philippi, Jesus.was soon drawn 
back to the familiar scenes of Capernaum, so long his 

A demand for the temple tax, made as soon as he 
atrived, had been miraculously satisfied, and, he and his dis- 
ciples being for the time left to themselves, he startled them 
by asking what had so engrossed them as they were on the 
road. The fact was, that the idea of his establishing a grand 
earthly kingdom was so rooted in their minds that, in spite 
of all his disclosures of his near approaching violent death at 


home. 
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Jerusalem, they clung to the notion that, since he had ad- 
mitted his being the King Messiah, he must somehow fulfil 
what the whole nation fanatically believed the Messiah’s mis- 
sion, by raising up again the fallen tabernacle of David, and 
restoring his empire in transcendent magnificence (Amos 
9:11). He might speak of a cross and persecution ; they 
persisted that he would be a great sultan, and disputed fiercely 
who would hold the chief places under him. 

To humble their selfish ambition, therefore, and, if possible, 
purify their gross conceptions, he called to him one of the 
little children playing near, and, taking him in his arms, as 
they stood around, told them plainly that, unless they turned 
from their old Jewish dreams, and, laying aside their hateful 
selfishness and worldliness, became like little children, —the 
type of humility,—they would under no circumstances so 
much as enter the Messianic kingdom (Matt. 18:3). ‘* Any 
one, moreover,’’ said he, ‘t who by his perverted fancies re- 
specting that kingdom caused a lowly, child-like disciple to 
stumble, would have been fortunate had he, before thus 
offending, been thrown into the sea with a huge millstone 
turned by an ass hung to his neck.’’ 

This insensibly led to his speaking more fully of the course 
they must take with any brother who, on the other hand, 
sinned against one of themselves. The rabbis, their teachers 
hitherto, required an offender to go to the injured party and 
obtain forgiveness by owning ‘his fault ; but Jesus told them 
that, among his disciples, the person wronged was to go to the 
wrong-doer, that such humility and love might strengthen his 
own graces, and win the guilty one to contrition. This fail- 
ing, he must return with one or two brethren, and try again 
to bring the offender to a proper sorrow, witnesses to his re- 
newed effort being thus secured. No good result following 
even this, the matter must be brought before the brethren as- 
sembled for worship, and, if their counsel were rejected, he 
was to be treated as outside the brotherhood. The decisions 
of the assembly, moreover, in such cases, would be binding, 
as sanctioned by God (Matt. 18 : 18). 

Peter, ever impulsive, here struck in with the question how 
‘* The rabbis,’’ said 
he in effect, ‘‘ say that we are bound to forgive three times, 
but not four. Suppose I forgive seven times,—will that do?’’ 
‘* Certainly not,’’ replied Jesus. ‘A truly child-like spirit 
will forgive any number of times, were it seventy times.’’ 
This he enforced by a striking parable. ‘‘The laws of my 


—s 7 hr ad an elent hepeened with 
a cértain king, who called up those of his servants, or, rather, 


slaves, appointed to collect his revenues from taxes and the 
like, and to superintend the expenses of each department of 
his public and private establishments, to settle their accounts. 
One who shrank from coming,—presumably the grand treas- 
urer of thé-kingdom,—was thereupon brought to him, who was 
found to be in arrears to the enormous amount of ten thousand 
talents,’’—about twelve millions of dollars, or nearly two and a 
half million pounds. ‘‘ Proving wholly unable to refund such 
tremendous exploiting of the revenue, the king ordered him 
to be sold, with his wife, children, and all he had. But, on 
his falling down and imploring mercy, the whole debt was, in 
pity, forgiven him. 

‘**It happened, however, that another of the slaves owed 
this colossal defaulter one hundred denarii,—say, adollar and a 
half, —the six-hundred-thousandth part of his own debt. This 
unfortunate the criminal—as heartless as he was dishonest— 
at once hunted up, and seized by the throat, demanding his 
money, failing to get which, he at once threw the poor crea- 
ture into prison till he paid, disregarding his touching en- 
treaties for pity. Such conduct on the part of one whom his 
own compassionate treatment by his king should have taught 
the utmost gentleness towards a defaulter on a scale so much 
smaller than he himself had been, rightly led to his ruin. His 
angry master instantly handed him over to be tortured in 
prison till he paid all that was due.’” A lesson, this, to Peter 
and to us all, of what Christian forgiveness of wrongs is held 
by Christ to mean. 

The modern treatment of debtors has often been very harsh, 
but that exacted in antiqhity was indefinitely worse. The Jew 
could, by the law, keep a debtor in slavery for seven years (Lev. 
25 :4ff.; Deut. 15 : 1, 2, 7, 12), and a man could sell his 
daughter (Exod. 21: 7) into life slavery to pay his debts. 
Creditors, going beyond the law, made no scruple to sell even 
the two sons of a widow (2 Kings 4 : 1), and ignored the pro- 
vision that they should be freed on the coming of the jubilee, 
or seventh year (Isa. 50:1; Jer. 34 : 14, 16). Even in the 
agonies of Nehemiah’s times, when the handful of people in 
Jerusalem were having walls built to protect them, the richer 
citizens were base enough to take, not only the land of the 
poor country folks impressed td raise these defenses, most 
needed by the well-to-do, but even their families and their 
own persons, and keer them in slavery for the food consumed 
walle they were slaving at this toil. 

Nor was the stern denunciation of the pasha Nehemiah re- 
garded, after he temporarily returned to Persia ; for although, 
before his departure, he had forced these Shylocks to set free 
their brethren, they made slaves of them again as soon as he 
was gone (Neh. § : 1 ff.). Money has, it would seem, in all 
ages, been able to sear the conscience and turn the heart to 


often this forgiveness was to be granted. 
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one, where men make it their god, as too many always have 
one. 
Bournemouth, England. 
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The Unforgiving Forgiven Debtor 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


Pa question, which gave occasion for the parable 
in this lesson, passes over verses 18 to 20 to fix on the 
exhortation im verses 15 to 17, which would be specially hard 
for a temperament like Peter’s to receive. The principle is 
there laid down that a brother’s sin against us is to be met 
only with earnest, loving efforts to win him back. The per- 
sonal slight is to be ignored, and the giver of it is to be 
regarded, not as an offender against us, but as himself the 
greatest sufferer by his evil-doing. 

The fiery, impulsive apostle evidently feels that it is a diffi- 
cult commandment, and seeks for farther explanation. He 
admits the duty, but wishes to be clear how far it extends, 
thereby betraying that he had not fully grasped the very 
essence of the duty. For there is no real forgiveness if the 
number of offenses forgiven is recorded in the memory. ‘1 
can forgive, but I cannot forget,’’ really means ‘I do not quite 
’ The offense is to be erased altogether, not carried 
to a sort of ‘* suspense account,’’ and to be revived if another 
offense is committed. 

‘* Seven times ’’ seems to Peter a large allowance, but Jesus 
stretches it to practical infinity ; for his answer multiplies the 
two ** perfect numbers ’’ into each other (seven times ten), 
and then multiplies the product by seven; and the result is 
not four hundred and ninety, so that the four hundred and 
ninety-first offense is beyond the limit, but innumerableness, 
so that forgiveness is never to fail, The parable does not deal 
so much with the measure of forgiveness as with its essential 
nature, and thus implies, rather than expresses, the answer to 
Peter’s question. If the true ground, pattern, and manner 
of forgiveness of each other, are understood by us, we shall 
not ask questions about how often. 

The parable has three parts : the king and his debtor, the 
king’s debtor and Ais, debtor, and the destruction which the 
former’s unmercifulness brings on himself. 

1. The king and his debtor, The nurnose—of the noxshla 
must pe kept in mind, and we must not treat the picture here 
as intended to represent a series of corresponding facts in the 
spiritual world, It shadows the broad facts that we each owe 
to God an immense debt, which cannot be paid by us, and 
that he, in his infinite mercy, answers the prayer for forgive- 
ness, not only by canceling the debt, but by setting the peni- 
tent free. But we are not to look in the parable for an outline 
of the divine way of pardon. 


forsive.’ 


to the work of Christ be beyond its scope, but the prayer put 
into the lips of the defaulting debtor is unlike the cry of a 
penitent soul: ‘*I will pay thee all’’ is not the language 
of repentance ; and, while sin is a debt, it is far more than 
debt. ; 

Keeping in mind the incompleteness of the analogy between 
debt and sin, we may note the immense amount of the ser- 
vant’s debt, and the largeness of the term by which it is reck- 
oned, It is stated in talents, and amounts to ten thousand 
of them, We may leave to arithmeticians the calculation of 
The very point of the story is the sugges- 
tion of-indefinite magnitude. Perhaps the calculation that the 
amount is about eleven million dollars is near enough. But 
the first thought intended is the solemn one that, just as a 
talent is a large sum, so each sin against God is great, how- 
ever ‘small it may appear. There are no “ little sins,’’ for the 
essence of sin is that it is rebellion against God, and every 
act of overt rebellion is equally treason, whether it be actual 
war in the field, or the smallest aidirig and abetting of the 
king’s enemies. Little rattlesnakes are snakes, and their size 
All our debts to God are estimated in terms 


the precise sum. 


does not matter. 
of talents. 

sut there were ten thousand owing, and that suggests the 
innumerable number of our sins. As the Psalmist says, ‘* they 
are more than the hairs of mine head.’” Nothing answering 
to the sale of goods, wife, and children, has place in the sinner’s 
relation to God. Ancient law recognized a creditor’s right to 
sell up the debtor, and to dispose of him and his family as slaves. 
The amount realized would go but a small part of the way to- 
wards liquidating the huge debt, but it was all that could be 
got out of the insolvent. ‘* Every man shall bear his own 
burden ; ’’? and, though innocent wives and children have often 
‘o share the consequences of men’s sins, their sufferings are 
no atonement. 

Equally inapplicable to our relation with God are the peti- 
lion for time and the promise to pay all. Even in the para- 
ble, the impossibility of fulfilling the rash promise is hinted at. 
How long would it take a penniless man to scrape ten thou- 
sand talents together, to say nothing of arrears of interest ? 
But we can never atone for past sin by future righteousness. 
“What I have written I have written,’’ and, even if the next 
page had no blots or erasures, its cleanness would not alter 





Not only would any reference” 
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the smudges and misshapen letters on earlier pages. There- 
fore the creditor in the parable takes no notice of the futile 
promise, and is ‘‘ moved with compassion,’’ not influenced by 
calculation; and, in his pity, goes far beyond the servant’s 
petition whilst he brushes aside his plea, and not only releases 
but sets free from debt. 

We are not to look to the parable for teaching, either as to 
the nature of true repentance, or as to the conditions of God’s 
forgiveness ; but we are to see in it a solemn estimate of the 
magnitude and numbef of every man’s transgressions, and a 
blessed revelation of the love and pity which dwell in the 
heart of God, and are ready to spring into action whenever we 
beseech him. 

2. The released debtor and 47s debtor. Note the repeti- 
tion in verses 27 and 28 of ‘‘ that servant,’’ putting stress on 
the identity, and setting in clear light the glaring contradiction 
between what he received and what he‘gave. A hundred 
pence beside ten thousand talents ! a molehill beside a moun- 
tain! a drop compared with an ocean ! 
seventeen or eighteen dollars. No wrongs done to us can 
even come into comparison with those which we each have 
done against God. 

It was as soon as he left his lord’s presence, and while the 
glow of his recent experience should have been still warm in 
his heart, that he stumbled by chance on a fellow-servant. 
He gripped him by the throat with the hands that he had been 
wringing in entreaty a minute before. The gruff demand for 
his money was growled out in a very different key from that 
in which he had been so lately suing for favor. Not even the 
repetition of his own words startles him into pity. He is hard 
and selfish enough to be utterly unmoved by the plea which 
he himself had to urge. 

A ‘servant ’’ could not sell his ‘‘ fellow-servant ;’’? God’s 
rights over us are greater and deeper than ours over each 
other. But he did all that his flinty-hearted avarice could do, 
and flung his debtor into prison. That might not help the 
unfortunate to find his money, but it gratified the creditor’s 
malice, and, if he could not have his ducats, he gloated over 
his pound of flesh. 

Now, such conduct in such a forgiven debtor is almost in- 
credible ; but the very incredibility of it in our human rela- 
tions is part of the point of the parable. What would be 
monstrous in men’s dealings with each other is so common in 
their relations with God that it passes unnoticed, A man who 
would doathus to.8Panited With” expeEnee wr Me Mer cp er 
God, and there are not wanting professed Christians who get 
up from their knees to take their brother by the throat, and 
who are praying at one moment, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts,’’ 
and are gruffly growling at the next, ‘‘ Pay me that thou 
owest.’’ It is an unnatural and glaring contradiction, but it 
is a transcript from actual life. 

3. The unmerciful debtor’s end. 
disgust of the rest of the household, and they tell it to the 
lord. 
conscience works much more rapidly and righteously in judg- 
ing others than in guiding or estimating our own actions. 
Men have keen eyes for Christian inconsistencies, and surely 


The amount is some 


The brutal act excites the 


Probably many of them would have done the same, but 


nothing is more hideously inconsistent than a merciless Chris- 
tian, who looks to be forgiven, and treasures up slights, in- 
sults, offenses of all sorts, against himself, in a too faithful and 
implacable memory. 

The king had overlooked the debt, but he could not over- 
look conduct which showed how little his forgivingness had 
touched that ungrateful heart. There is wonderful conde- 
scension in his coupling together his own mercy and that 
which should have been the servant’s, but there is more than 
condescension. The pattern and- the measure for Christian 
mercifulness lies in the deep words, ‘‘ Even as I had mercy 
on thee.’’ ‘* His lord was wroth;’’ he is not said to have 
been angry before, but the demonstration that his great kind- 
ness had not in the least affected the servant’s actions moved 
To have received God’s forgiveness, and 
not to have taken it for the motive and the pattern of our own 


him to indignation. 


conduct to those who do us wrong, is a worsé sin than many 
which go by ugly names among men. The canceled debt is 
revived to the unforgiving forgiven man, and not only does 
he again become indebted the old hopeless amount, but he is 
‘* delivered to the tormentors, till he should pay all,’’—a time 
that will never come. 

The solemn truth underlying that grim picture is that, if a 
Christian man, who has known the blessing of forgiveness, is 
so little affected by it as to have no imitation of God’s merci- 
fulness in his own heart and life, the burden of sin is laid on 
him, and he falls from his state of grace. Our forgiveness of 
others is not the condition of our obtaining forgiveness for our- 
selves, but obtaining forgiveness is a condition precedent to 
true forgiveness of others. We must have ‘‘ obtained mercy ”’ 
before we are ‘* merciful,’’ but we must be merciful, if we are 
to keep the mercy obtained ; and unless we forgive as and 
because we have been forgiven, we have but a superficial and 
uncertain hold of forgiveness. Unless Christ is the inspiration 
and the pattern of our conduct, we have no right to suppose 
that he is the bringer to us of God’s forgiving mercy. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


*’ Tis sweet to stammer one word 
Of the Eternal's language—forgiveness."' 


gn: Lord’s commentaries on his own word are exceedingly 

illuminative. They are many. The parable of this les- 
son is commentary and paraphrase on the petition for forgive- 
ness in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Preceding discourse on forgiveness had so stirred up Peter 
that he put it into practice. Found fault with often, as im- 
petuous men are apt to be, he asks how long he is to bear it, 
The rabbis said forgiveness was to be exercised three times. 
So Peter goes clear beyond, and suggests seven. 

Christ’s reply indicates a perpetually forgiving frame of 
mind. So there is no numbering of the times. 
ess. 


Love is limit- 


Sin’s debts must be forgiven because they never can be 
paid. Tow does man sin against man? Usually in a social 
He has misjudged his motives, envied 
him his success, slandered his character, detracted from his 
just public estimate, eagerly believed things to his detriment, 
hated him without a-cause. They were just such sins as 
were committed against Christ all his life up to the time of the 
crucifixion. Were the final, actual murderers more sinful than 
those whose character led up to his death’? They hated him 
without a cause, and whoso hateth his brother is a murderer. 

There is no possible payment for these sins. 
must be forgiven. 


or moral relation. 


Hence they 
Enemies must be forgiven and prayed for, 
or the command to love is not kept. 
pupils should learn this lesson. 


Even the youngest 
He whose heart is as great 
as the world has no room in it for the memory of a wrong. 

The ratio between a hundred pence and ten thousand tal- 
ents, I to 600,000, represents the ratio between what we 
are sinned against and what we sin. Needing forgiveness 
for so much, we can exercise it for so little, 


University Park, Colo. 
SCARY 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ESUS saith wyto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven 
ord Bacon : ** Génerous and magnanimous minds are’readiest 
to forgive ; and it is a weakness and impotency of mind to be 
unable to forgive.’’ Says dear quaint Quarles: ‘‘ Hath any 
wronged thee? Slight it, and the 
work is begun; forgive it, and it is finished. He is below 
> Says Seneca: ‘‘ How 
many there are who are unworthy of the light of day, and yet 
the sun rises!’’ Says St. Paul: ‘‘ Love seeketh not its own, 
is not provoked, taketh not account of evil ; beareth all things, 
The author of the ‘‘ Guesses at Truth’? 
says : ‘*Some persons think to get through the difficulties of 
life, as Hannibal is said to have done across the Alps, by 
pouring vinegar on them.’’ But that is the way to make and 
greaten difficulties with others. 


Be bravely revenged. 


himself that is not above an injury.’ 


endureth all things. 


How much nobler and van- 
quishing the method of our Lord,—that of a limitless, unhar- 
boring forgiveness! True that word of a great Englishman to 
one detailing an insult another had wrought him, and asking 
if it would not be manly to resent it: ‘* Yes,’’ was the reply, 
‘it will be manly to resent it, but it will be godlike to for- 
give it.”’ 

The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a certain king, 
which would: make a reckoning with his servants (¥. 23). 
You cannot get rid of a moral accountability. You may not 
live at haphazard. Surely, some day, somehow, a reckoning 
will be called for. Almost innocently Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge fell into the sin of opium-eating, by the advice of phy- 
sicians taking it to relieve awful pains, the result of undue 
exposure when a boy. But he let it grapple him. And what 
fearful reckoning of damaged will, and conscious moral degra- 
dation, and blighted prospects, and wrecked life, he came to! 
Do not think that, liv- 
ing as you list, you can miss the reckoning. I think Ecclesi- 
astes is a dim book, but it ends in this certain shining : ‘* For 
God shall bring every work into judgment, with every hidden 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.’’ 

And the lord of that servant, being moved with compassion, 
released him, and forgave him the debt (v.27). When I was 
a little boy I had done toward. my mother a great wrong. 
But she had forgiven me, and was just as bright and smiling 
and loving toward me as she had ever been, was like a June 
day tome. And I, with the consciousness of the wrong still 
hanging about and hindering me, could not enter into the 
delight of her smile and love, and asked her how she could 
thus treat me. ‘‘ But I have forgiven you, my boy,’’ she said. 
And then I got new glimpse of my mother’s heart. That is 
God’s heart. Forgiving, you are utterly forgiven. We do not 
enough acéépt and rejoice in the height, depth, length, breadth, 
of such forgiving love of God. God is as infinite in forgiveness 
as he is in power or in knowledge. 

And he would not: but went and cast him into prison, till he 


This is a stern world on some sides. 
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should pay that which was due (v. 30). How frequently are we, 
though such illimitable forgiveness of God may be ours, hard, 
harsh, pitiless, vengeful, toward some fellow-creature who has 
done us some little wrong. When Mr. Wesley was voyaging 
with General Oglethorpe to Georgia, the General threatened 
revenge upon a servant who had offended him, exclaiming, ‘* I 


never forgive !’’ ‘‘ Then, I hope, sir,’’ said Mr. Wesley, ‘* you 


” 


never sin. Sinners, perpetually needing and craving God’s 
forgiveness, can have no right reason to refuse to forgive those 
asking their forgiveness, Yet how often is this pitiless debtor 


the precise picture of ourselves! These words searched me 
when I read them: ‘‘ Suppose yourself under the apprehension 
of approacHing death ; that you were just going to appear, 
naked and without disguise, before the Judge of all the earth, 
to give an account of your behavior towards your -fellow- 
creatures, —could anything raise more dreadful apprehensions 
of that judgment than the reflection tiat you had been im- 
placable and without mercy towards those who had offended 
you, without that forgiving spirit towards others, which, if it 
may now be exerted towards yourself, is your only hope ?”’ 
So shall also my heavenly Father do uhto you, if ye forgive 
Preach- 


ing, the other night, in another city than my own, I chanced 


” not every one his brother from your hearts (¥. 35). 


to mention an unhealed grudge as a frequent hindrance from 
Christ. 


aged gentleman, who in the meeting had risen for prayer. 


After the after-meeting, I waited for speech with an 


**You put your finger on my trouble to-night,’’ he said,— 
‘‘an unhealed grudge.’’ I besought him at once to do his 
part toward setting the matter right. He would do no more 
that night than promise to think about it, which really meant 
he would not then do it. Subsequently he did it, as I learned, 
and came at once into the glad consciousness of the Divine 
forgiveness. But, as sure as destiny, he had never gotten an 
inch ahead till he had manifested willingness to forgive. This 
is the inexorable law. It is astonishing how frequently Christ 
insists on it. He makes more comment and insistence on 
this duty than on almost anyother. This is the inexorable law, 
—you cannot be forgiven of God except you forgive your 


fellows. 
Philadelphia. 


Teaching Hinte 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. 

| N MATTHEW 18 : 15-20, Jesus instructed his disciples how 
to act towards those who had injured them. This led Peter 
to ask how often we are to forgive any person who has injured 
us. Peter probably had in mind the rabbinic rule of ‘‘ three 
times,’’ and he more than doubles that, and asks whether it 
would be sufficient to forgive ‘‘ seven times.’’ I imagine that, 
in putting it in this way, Peter thought that Jesus would com- 
mend him for his large-heartedness. Judge, then, of his amaze- 
ment when Jesus said, ‘* Not until seven times, but until four 
hundred and ninety times.’’ This truth then Jesus preceeded 
to enforce by the parable of the unmerciful servant. Note 
that the contrast between the debt which was forgiven him 
and that which he refused to forgive, was that between millions 
and units, Then the Master closes with the truly tremendous 

warning about our fate if we do cherish an unforgiving spirit. 
Of course, the teacher will make this lesson exceedingly 
practical and dwell on the duty of cherishing a forgiving spirit. 
Ask the class (one by one) if they have ever been wronged by 
anybody. Of course, all will say ‘* Yes.’’ 
they did in view of this maltreatment? Get the scholars to 
talk freely about this, for it is a matter of much importance. 
Probably most of the class will give signs that they have not 
dealt with the offender in the right spirit. ‘‘I’ll pay back”’ 
is too much the ruling spirit of the human heart. Now goon 
and ask how many of the class have used the Lord’s Prayer 
recently? Probably all will say that they have. 
that say about forgiveness ? 


Ask, farther, what 


What does 
It asks that our sins may be for- 
given in the same way in which we forgive those who have 
trespassed against us. Well, if you have cherished an unfor- 
giving spirit against others, then are you not really asking God 
to do the same towards you ? This makes an im- 
precation of that which we had supposed was a petition for 


Certainly. 


mercy, and makes an awful thing of this Lord’s Prayer, —does 
it not? 

** But,’’ says the scholar, ‘* he was in the wrong.’’ Exactly. 
But that is just what the Lord Jesus was speaking about. He 
was not alluding to the way in which we should treat our 
friends, but our enemies. 
their friends well. 


Even heathen and publicans treat 
But it remains for Christians to treat ene- 
mies in a Christ-like way. Did not our Master pray, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do ’’? 
model spirit in which to pray. 


This is the 


** But,’’ said a child to me one day, ‘‘ this is impossible.’’ 
Yes, so it is, unless we have the divine help. It 
**natural’’ to forgive four hundred and ninety times. It is 
**supernatural.’’ And for this we need supernatural help. 
But this help is at our disposal. Stephen had it when they 
were stoning him, and many another believer has had it since 
Stephen’s day. You may have it, if you want it, for the mind 


is not 
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of Christ may be formed in you, by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, if you really desife it. See, there are three ways 
in which you may act. They are set forth as follows (and 
may be used on the blackboard, if wise) : 


EVIL FOR GOOD—SATANIC 


TO RENDER coop For coop —HUMAN 


GOOD FOR EVIL—DIVINE 


Which do you want to be, satanic, merely human, or truly 


divine? You have your choice, 


New York City. 
ASA 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
ree by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 


Matthew 17 : 22 to 20 : 34. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The long pasaage selected for this study continues the gen- 
eral theme of the preceding study,—the instructions given by 
The 
A convenient analysis 
is as follows: 17: 22 to 18: 35, teachings at Capernaum ; 
19 : I to 20: 34, teachings on the way to Jerusalem. Half 
of the material is repérted by Matthew only,—namely, 17 : 
24-27; 18 : 12-35; 20 ou-16. 

Read carefully the threeand a half chapters, and note (1) 
the increasing detail in thé-announcements of his sufferings 
(17 : 22, 23, and 20: 17-19) dy Jesus; (2) the series of im- 


Jesus to his disciples in view of the approaching end. 
connection seems chiefly chronological. 


portant spiritual and moral instructions given by Jesus (17 : 
. Yo. _ 


” etaphors and illustrations when teaching his 
disciples (18 : 3, 12, 13, 23-34; 19 : 12, etc.); (4) the close 
of the Galilean ministry and the beginning of another in Perea. 
Compare Mark 10:1. (According to the order of events 
preserved by Luke 9: 51 to 19:27, Matthew’s report in 
chapters 19 and 20 introduces events which took place almost 
at the end of the six months’ ministry in or near Perea) ; (5) 
the fact that every one of these incidents is made the occa- 
sion of some. specific instruction to the disciples (19 : 10-12, 
13-15, 23; 20: 25). 

II. 


[These references are collated for the, benefit of those who are able .to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


In order to realize the wide range of the sympathies and 
activities of Jesus at this time, the student may wisely make 
use of a harmony, reading either Stevens and Burton’s from 
page 121, or Broadus’s from page 104. Another good plan 
is to read rapidly the description of this ministry in a life of 
our Lord: Farrar, chapters 38-47; Geikie, chapters 48-54; 
Edersheim, Book IV (abridged edition, chapters 49-70) ; or 
Stalker, page 100. The references to excellent comments on 
the subject-matter of Matthew are: Bruce, 233-259; Schaff, 

30-262 ; Broadus, 377-422; Carr, 140-158; Rice, 177-201. 
On the two miracles of this section, compare Burton, ‘‘ Christ’s 
Acted Parables,’’ chapters 25 and 31, or Bruce, ‘* Miraculous 
Element ’’ (references in index). 
Goebel (281-324) is very suggestive. 


On the two parables, 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideratioa, to 
members of the class.] 


1. Further Announcements of the Passion. (1.) Compare 
17 : 22, 23 and 20 : 17-19 with 16 : 21, and state the new idea 
emphasized each time. Is it likely that Jesus mentioned the 
subject only twice, or that Matthew means to have us under- 
stand that it was a frequent topic of conversation ? 

a. Zhe Temple Tax. (2.) Why should Jesus express his 
willingness to pay this tax whén he refused to conform to so 
many other accepted usages, such as regular fasting, rigid 
sabbath keeping, cqremonial ablutions, etc. ? 

3. The Qualities of the Useful Disciple. 
acteristics are emphasized in 18: 1-14? 


(3-) What char- 
Have we had reason 
to think that the disciples greatly needed such admonitions ? 
(4.) If verses 15 to 18 were uttered too soon to have a refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical discipline, what do they imply concern- 
ing the attitude of a Christian toward his fellows ? 

4. A Lesson on Forgiveness. (5.) Did Peter mean by men- 
tioning the number seven to simply be more liberal than the 
scribes who insisted on a thrice-repeated forgiveness, or did 
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he probably mean an indefinite but limited number of recon- 
ciliations ? (comp. Psa. 119 2.164, or Prov. 24: 16.) [Rid- 
die: v.21.) (6.) Did Jesus, in verse 22, mean to set a limit 
or abolish one? Does the parable enforce the duty of forgive- 
ness, or the duty of unlimited forgiveness ? [Riddle : v. 22. 
Geikie: § 4. 7 3. 7 3-] (7-) What 
does the parable teach about the conditions of membership in 
the kingdom of heaven ? 

5. Zhe Captious Pharisees. (8.) What was the particular 
trap set for Jesus on this occasion ? (Matt. 19: 3-9.) In what 
characteristic and conclusive way did he avoid it ? 

6. Further Lessons to the Disciples. (9.} Gather up from 
chapters 19 and 20 what Jesus taught about the kingdom of 
God. What did the parable 20 : 1-16 warn them against? 
(10.) What was evidently the opinion of the Twelve in regard 
to the character of the kingdom? Is there any objectionable 
feature in the ambition which the Master defined? 


McLaren : Warren : 


IV. THE LE&DING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

Our Lord seemed to emphasize two great characteristics of 
a true disciple : a willing sense of the value of others, and un- 
selfishness with regard to one’s self. Does he indicate still 
other qualities equally fundamental ? 

What a revelation of the impression made by Jesus upon 
those who saw him is afforded by the anxiety of the mothers 
to have Jesus bless their children,—an “affectionate mob,” 
as Bruce calls it. 

Sensitiveness to our own shortcomings opens our hearts 
both toward God, who is so ready to forgive us, and toward our 
brother, who may have injured us, The first step in reform 
is within ourselves. 


New Haven, Conn. 
KAY 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ORGIVENESS.—What is it to forgive? It would be 

well to question and find what ideas the scholars may 
Perhaps they have not all heard the very 
familiar definition given by a child who was asked ‘* What is 
forgiveness ?’’ and she replied, ‘* It is the perfume flowers 


ive when trampled upon.’’ 
TOM” Was 2zsKC0 irre 


have of forgiveness. 


At an asylum for deaf-mutes the 
OIG rer weg ey te dines Cod 
forgive ?’’ A boy rose, went to the blackboard, and wrote, in 
large letters, SIN. He turned and faced the school for a 
moment, then took a rubber, erased all sign of chalk-marks 
then went again to his seat. Every scholar understood it as 
well as if they had together prayed David’s prayer, ‘* Accord- 
ing to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my trans- 
gressions,’’ or if they had found the answer, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord, ... 1, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for mine own sake ; ‘and-I will not remember thy sins.”’ 

How God Forgives.—We have many words used in the 
Bible to show how God forgives, for in his love to his sinful 
and sinning children he shows us how ready and willing he is 
to pardon. Almost all the words which express forgiveness 
you will find in Scripture offers and promises of pardon to 
those who repent and believe in Christ as a Saviour. Our 
heavenly Father is shown to us as a God ‘full of compassion 
and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy and truth ; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin.’’ As washing takes away stains, so forgive- 
ness is cleansing for the soul. ‘‘ He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous 
ness.’’ ‘* Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’’ Jesus is called ‘*the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world,’’ for he “ bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree.’’ For his sake those who have 
sinned are counted as just, for ‘by him all that believeth are 
justified from all things.’’ From the pardoned soul all sins 
are taken away: ‘As far as the east is from the west, so far 
hath he removed our transgressions from us.’’ To prove how 
thoroughly God will forgive, as if our sins were all forgotten 
and forever put away from him, we have repeatedly the as- 
surance, ‘‘ Their sins will I remember no more ;”’ ** Cast their 
sins into the depths of the sea;’’ ‘* Thou hast cast all my sins 
behind thy back.’’ So full and free is the forgiveness of God. 

How Jesus Forgave.—Did you ever think how much Jesus 
had to forgive in his earthly life? We do not know of all the 
neglect, the slighting words, the unkind answers, the cold, 
scornful looks, that so often wounded his tender heart. He 
was rejected at Nazareth by the people among whom h2 spent 
his childhood and youth, suspected and ridiculed by many, 
mockingly questioned and reviled by priests and Pharisees ; 
ingratitude was returned for his kind deeds, friends forsook 
him, but his forgiving spirit led to no harshness or enmity. 
When cruel hands nailed his hands to the cross, for whom did 
he pray to his Father ? 

How Did Jesus Teach Forgiveness ?—In his life, in his 
death, and also by his living words. Jesus often talked of for- 
giveness to his disciples, and bade them love their enemies, to 
forgive others as they would be forgiven. One day, at Caper- 
naum, Jesus had been telling the disciples what to do if a 
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brother or friend had wronged them. They should go to him 
alone, and kindly try to settle the trouble. If he would not 
hear, they might ask help from two or three friends ; if that 
failed, ask the brethren in the church. Then, if he would not 
be reconciled, use no anger or revenge, only let him alone. 
High-spirited Peter was not quite satisfied, and asked the 
question in our lesson. Seven’ times was more than double 
the number of times the rabbis taught to forgive, so Peter 
seemed to think seven times would be very generous. Jesus’ 
answer showed that a Christian must always have a forgiving 
spirit, no matter how often he was injured. 

An Immense Debt.—Jesus then gave a parable of a king 
who had a reckoning with his officers or servants. One was 
brought who did not report any profit he had made for his 
master, but was fearfully in debt to him, for he had spent 
what in our money would be millions of dollars. The dishonest 
man could not pay it in a lifetime, so there was but one way 
to get any return, and the king commanded that the man, his 
wife, his children, be sold as slaves, towards paying the debt. 
The man, trembling, pale with terror, fell before the king, 
and hoarsely said, ‘* Lord, have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all.’?. The king was moved with compassion. He 
freely forgave, and the sinful debtor went out from the king a 
free man. 

A Littl Debt.—The great debtor did not go home to re- 
joice with his saved family, and begin a life of industrious 
service for the king. He went to find a fellow-servant who 
owed him less than twenty dollars of our money. He seized 
him by the throat, demanding, ‘‘ Pay what thou owest.’’ 
The man did just as the great debtor did before the king, — 
fell and begged, promising to pay. 
earned the money. 


He could soon have 
But the forgiven debtor cast him in 
prison, 

Punishment,—The king heard of it. He was justly angry. 
What did he ask the man he had forgiven? There was no 
repentance when the ungrateful debtor knelt and prayed for 
the king’s mercy only to get gain for himself. Would such a 
soul deserve or receive forgiveness of sin from the heavenly 
Father? When did Jesus say, ‘‘ If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive you’’? Which 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer relates to forgiveness? Since 
our heavenly Father has eyery day something to forgive in us, 
ought we to have a_forgiving spirit toward those who wrong 
us? How does the promise of the Golden Text depend upon 
ourselves ? 

Louisville, Ky. 


RYH 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HEN we teach that we must forgive our brother ‘‘ until 
seventy times seven,’’ and use illustrative stories to 

help us, we may feel that we have made a deep impression, 
Possibly we 
have ; but are we sure that we have made exactly the kind of 


because this is such an easy lesson to teach. 


impression we intended ? ; 

Peter’s question, ‘‘ How oft shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him?’’ is our natural starting-point, after 
we are assured that the neglected and untaught children among 
us know what the words “forgive ’’ and ‘‘ forgiveness ”’ 
mean, 

Let us look at our lesson from the child's point of view. 
We shall have occasion to use the words ‘‘ brother ’’ and 
‘brethren ’’ a number of times. The children, who take our 
words literally, may infer, unless we are careful, that we must 
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always forgive our brothers, but we need not be particular 
about forgiving anybody else. 

They settle their wrongs among themselves, in the simplest 
manner, with their fists; and it will not do for us ‘o interfere 
with their simple code of justice without great care, foresight, 
and sympathy. 

The reply to Peter’s question, ‘‘ But, until seventy times 
seven,’’ cannot carry weight with these children, who have, 
as yet, no conception of two times seven; but it will be a 
simple matter to teach that we must forgive our brother always, 
with our arms open wide to receive him when he “feels 
sorry.”’ 

Before we teach that we must forgive our brother, we need 
to teach ‘* Who is my brother?”’’ in much the same way that 
we should teach the lesson given by Jesus Christ, on ‘* Who 
is my neighbor?”’ As a climax for this introduction to our 
lesson, we prove that we are all brothers in Christ Jesus. 

We review the lesson on prayer which we taught last Janu- 
ary, and which was particularly a lesson on the Lord’s Prayer. 
We explained, at that time, that ‘‘ forgive us our debts ’’ means 
“ forgive us our sins.”’ When we remind the children that 
we have all sinned, they do not question it. 
sin is a wrong against God. In teaching about God’s forgive- 
ness ‘‘full and free,’’ and in showing our responsibility as 
forgiven sinners, it will be better to emphasize ‘‘ If ye for- 
give’ (positive), with its promise, rather than to emphasize 
“If ye forgive not ’’ (negative), with its penalty. 

With this part of our lesson we can use the thought, with- 
eut memorizing the words, in Mark 11 : 25. Use them in this 


We explain that 
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way: When ye pray, forgive, if ye have hard feeling against 
any. 

Our Golden Text is too short for our much needed memory 
drill on a most important lesson. 
Ephesians 4 : 32. 


Let us use, in addition, 
With part of the last clause of this text, 
(‘‘ for Christ’s sake ’’ ), we can memorize ‘‘ Through this man 
is preached unto yqu the forgiveness of sins’’ (Acts 13 : 38). 

The lesson proper is not so much to teach that God forgives 
our sins, as it is to teach us that we are to forgive wrongs 
done to us; and the section which teaches of God’s forgive- 
ness is given us to use as an example of forgiveness and long- 
suffering. Therefore, the stress of our lesson should come 
upon the thought, ‘‘Be ye tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another? even as God,”’ etc. 

Just one point which we ought not to overlook in teaching 
these babies : If our brother has wronged us, are we sure that 
he has had no provocation for his act? Possibly, in trying f& 
feel that we ought to forgive our brother, we should need to 
feel keenly that we too ought to ask our brother to forgive us, 
and then to ask forgiveness of our Father. 

Young children know so little about debt and debtors, or 
about money matters in general, that a better illustrative story 
for them, than this of the king and his indebted servant, 
would be the story of Joseph and his brethren. Relate it 
briefly in outline, until reaching the point where Joseph wept 
with joy to see his brothers again, and here we can show his 
kindness to them. Be sure, in using this story of literal 
brethren, that the children do not lose hold of the idea that 
we are all brothers in Christ. With this illustrative story we 
can use the idea of ‘‘ coals of fire,”’ 
our application. 

Teach, in conclusion, that it is not enough to announce that 
we forgive a brother if we still cherish, in secret, bitter feel- 
ings against the wrong-doer. We are to forgive from our 
hearts, ‘‘every one his brother,’’ and to overcome his evil 
with good,—which is exactly the way our lather in heaven 
forgives us. 

Northampton, Mass. 


which will bring us to 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


ic THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN Is LIKENED TO A CERTAIN 
this parable may be seen to-day, in Bible lands, in almost all 
its dimensions. 

About thirty years ago bonds were issued on the city of 
Damascus at eighteen percent. The,interest was unpaid, and 
it is likely to remain unpaid, but it is yearly added to the 


original bonds, and by compound interest it has reached a” 


total that is almost fabulous. The creditors are all now mil- 
lionaires—on paper. 

In Syria and Palestine money is lent to private individuals 
and villages at the usurious rates of from twenty to sixty per 
cent. For a few years the usurer, by hard and prompt meas- 
ures, secures the stipulated interest; but after a little the 
debtor becomes a defaulter, and then the growth of the capital 
at compound interest becomes so enormous that there is not 
thé slightest hope of its ever being paid. The ten thousand 
talents of the parable has staggered the literalist commentators, 
and the amount, whether reckoned by the Attic or Jewish 
standards, is very great ; but it has its parallel in Syria to-day 
in accumulated debts that can never be paid, and in posted 
ledgers on the pages of which the figures increase, and swarm 
like bees. 

Sometimes the creditor, conscious of the utter hopelessness 
of ever recovering anything from his crushed and broken debt- 
ors, and wishing to regain their good-will, calls them together, 
and, in the handsomest manner, cancels their bond, and on 
such occasions there is as much rejoicing as if the act were 
Occasionally the creditor 
goes through the pantomime of pretending to resort to extreme 
measures in order that his act of generosity may appear the 


prompted by pure philanthropy. 


more conspicuous. 

Not infrequently, however, the creditor lets his bond grow 
until it equals the value of the entire property of his debtors, 
and then he seizes all they possess. Their houses and lands 
become his, and they, in their new relationship, work for him 
as his serfs and slaves. And such property he can sell, the 
men, their wives and children, passing practically as chattels. 

It was the common law among the Jews, though not sanc- 
tioned by an enactment, that creditors were allowed to seize 
the children. of their debtors. The widow of the prophet’s 
son complained to Elisha that the creditors had come to take 
her ‘‘two sons to be bondmen ”’ (2 Kings 4 : 1) in discharge 
of their father’s debt. 
that a man might discharge his debts by selling his children, 
or even sell himself,*in extreme poverty (Exod. 21:7; Lev. 25: 
39) ; and the Roman law, which was administered in Palestine 
in the time of our Lord, was more extreme than Jewish cus- 


It was, however, expressly provided 


tom. In fact, the brutal custom, the seizing of the debtor 


by the throat, and the delivering of him to the tormentors, 


were Roman, and not Jewish, modes of procedure ; but they 
When the threshing 


have their counterpart to-day in Syria. 
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season comes round, the usurious creditor, sometimes a Chris- 
tian, secures the services of a band of bashibazouks. These 
ride into the defaulting village, stable their horses in the 
people’s houses, lie in their beds, eat their fowl and fatted 
sheep, insult their wives and daughters, till the usurer is satis- 
fied. Should the debtors be unwilling or unable to pay, they 
are handcuffed and driven like cattle to prison, whence they 
shall not depart till they have paid the uttermost farthing. 

They are certainly delivered to the tormentors. The bashi- 
bazouks prod them along with their spears till the blood runs 
down their backs; and sometimes they are dragged along by 
ropes, running when the horses hurry along, till they not in- 
frequently fall by the way. The prison where these men are 
caged from the open air is a pestiferous sty, and their treatment 
there is cruel and merciless in proportion to the influence of 
the creditor. The tormentors had other methods, till quite 
recently, of obtaining money from their victims, such as the 
extraction of teeth and the slitting of ears and noses. 

Peter’s question, which suggested the parable, assumed 
that he had the right, if he so wished, to refuse forgiveness. 
In his exuberance, however, he would not be limited to the rab- 
binical three times, founded on Amos 1 : 6, but suggests seven, 
—more than twice the common measure; but Jesus removes 
the question from the formal and hair-splitting sphere. 

London, England. 


KY” 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What wonderful event did we study about last 

Sunday? Who witnessed it? 

heaven? Why those two? 
transfiguration ? 

2, SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN (vs. 21, 22).—What in Christ's 
discourse suggested Peter’s question? Why was it like Peter 
to ask such a question? Why did he suggest seven times as 
a limit? What did Christ’s answer imply regarding the limit ? 
Why must a Christian always forgive injuries? Are we to wait 
till our forgiveness is asked? . Why not? 

3. Desr (vs. 23-25).—Why does Christ bring in his refer- 
ence to the kingdom of heaven? Whom does the king rep- 
was the amount of his debt, in our money ? “How aré debtors 
still treated in the East ? 

4. FORGIVENESS (vs. 26, 27).—What kind of worship was 
What debt do we all owe God? Why can we never 
What is the only plea we can make? Ilow 


Who joined in it from 
What was the purpose of the 


given ? 
hope to pay it? 
does God answer that plea ? 

5. UNFORGIVENEsS (vs. 28-30).—What. did. this second 
debt amount to in our money? How was his choking his 
debtor a characteristic act? Why should the debtor’s plea 
have moved him? Why are those that owe most to God the 
most harsh toward men? 

6. PENALTY (vs. 31-35).—How far does this picture of the 
angry king represefft God? What was the duty of the ‘* tor- 
mentors ’*? What do they represent in God’s plan of dealing 
with sinners? What is forgiveness ‘‘from the heart?’’ 
What are some of the offenses you find it hardest to forgive ? 
What are some feelings toward the wrong-doer that will show 
you that you have not forgiven? How can we prove that we 
have forgiven? What are some of the joys of forgiveness ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What question did Peter ask Christ? 2. What was 
Christ’s answer? 3. In his parable, how large a debt did 
Christ imagine forgiven? 4. Whose debt to whom was that 
to represent? 5. And what was the little debt the creditor 
would not forgive? 6. Whose debt to whom was that to rep- 
resent? 7. How will God punish the unforgiving ? 


a... 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1. What question did Peter ask Christ? 2. What was 
Christ’s reply? 3. What did the king do in Christ’s parable ? 
4. How did the servant whose debt was forgiven prove him- 
self unworthy? 5. What must we do before asking God's 
forgiveness for our sins ? 
Boston. 


XS 
Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


OLDEN TEXT for to-day? 

Can you see that king, with the pow erful but unhappy 
servant prostrate before him? What did the king do? Llow 
large was the debt? Call it twelve million dollars (Rev. Ver. 
marg.). 
see? (Question out facts, briefly.) 
But see, here comes the first servant back 
what is the king saying ? 


seventeen dollars. 


under guard. Listen 


Did anybody in your class think that ten thousand talents 


Now look out of the palace window ; what do you 
This debt was about 
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was an unreasonable sum, even for an illustration? Nobody against him had been ordered, the king forgave the entire 
ever owed that much, you think, Let us see how it is with debt, and in sheer compassion freed the debtor. Glad in his 
your debt, or my debt. We will figure out how much you owe own escape, that man went out, and, meeting a comrade who 
God, owed him a mere trifle, he was deaf to all appeals, and cast 
Let us begin with the capital God gave you. How much him into prison. His cruelty was soon reported to the king, 
would you take for your life ? for your mother ? for your share who rearrested the offender, and consigned him to severest 
of this bright world in which God has placed you? Is five penalties till all he owed should be paid. * The lesson is that 
million dollars too much to allow for that? (Put down fig- he who so freely and fully forgives men, expects men as freely 
ures.) Then you have been making drafts upon God's good- and fully to forgive one another. 
ness. Yoh have prayed for daily bread, health, deliverance 
from danger, opportunities, the love of friends. And God 
has been better than your prayers. If we assess your wishes 
granted and prayers answered at two millions, will that be too 
much ? 


Then, what about the damages you owe God for violated 





laws? Every time you sin you bring discredit on God’s cause. 
When you hear such remarks as ‘‘ Mary pretends to be a 
Christian,’’ ‘* John’s father is a church officer,’’ do you not 
see how the cause of Christ is hurt by every inconsistent act Florida, at Gainsville . ...-- +++ ++ 
of yours? And the sins that nobody knows but yourself, International Executive Committee, at Atlanta 


Convention Calendar 


. April 11-13 
. April 13-16 


, : yeorgia, yainesville . April 18- 

though they are hidden now, will surely come out some day, Georgia, at ¢ _—" le a 5 tig 
: P . Alabama, at Birmingham . April 19-21 

when the act has turned into a habit, and the habit shows i Cuar : 

ri rye Louisiana, at Shrevepgrt . . April 19-21 

itself as part of your character. Five million dollafs, to repre- West Virginia, at Clarksburg . ~. _ April 19-21 

sent the damages God might claim against you for your sins,—  Yjrginia, at Staunton . . .. . April 20-22 


is that too high? What is the total of the claim ? 

No figures, indeed, could ever represent such a debt as this. 
But, great as it is, Jesus paid it all. And now what does he 
expect of you? There is no compulsion. 


Ha 
The Lesson Committee at Chicago 
By B. F. Jacobs 


If you are unwil- 
ling to forgive, nobody can make you do it. But, in that case, 


you will please call and settle this debt. HE thirty-fifth mecting of the International Lesson 


Committee, being the third meeting of the fifth 
committee, was held in the Auditorium Hotel in Chi- 
cago, March 30and 31. Twelve members were present ; 
namely, John Potts, D. D., chairman ; A. E. Dunning, 
D.D., secretary ; Warren Randolph, D.D. ; Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs ; Professor J. 1. D. Hinds, Ph.D. ; B. B. Tyler, 
D.D.; J. S. Stahr, D.D.; Professor J. R. Sampey, 


MY DEBT 


CAPITAL, $5,000,000 
DRAFTS, 2,000,000 
DAMAGES, 5,000,000 








$12,000,000 
Pe He rie D.D.; A. F. Schauffler, D.D. ; E. B. Kephart, D.D., 
Trenton, N. J. Mosheim Rhodes, D.D., and Principal E. 1. Rexford, 
LEY A.B. Bishop H. W. Warren was in South America ; 


Professor W. W. Moore, D.D., and Mr. J. R. Pepper, 

Hints for_..essan-_Hvmne 

“ How sweet, how heavenlyy 4s the sight." 

‘*Calm me, my God, and keep me calm." 

** Lord, as to thy dear cross we fly."’ 

** Show pity,-Lord |--O tiord; fergive.“’ 

** Forgive us, Lord! to thee we cry.” 

** In a world so full of weeping." 

** More like Jesus would I be."’ 

** Mercy, O thou son of David." 


committee in England, India, and Australia ; also from 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Mr. A. P. Stout, and a number 
of primary lesson writers. 

The selection of lessons for 1900, returned from the 
Corresponding Committee, was revised, and several 
changes made. 

The first selection of lessons for 1901 was completed : 
the first six months completing the study of the life of 
Christ ; and the second six months taken from the Old 
Testament, from the creation to the exodus. 

A committee, consisting of Dr. Sampey, Professor 
Hinds, and Mr. Jacobs, was appointed to prepare an 
MEat the esnendh dt tie outline for the studies in the Old Testament for 1902 ; 
State, Plato says. But justice is not exhaustive of men's social and s similar committee, namely, Dr. Dunning, Dr. 
relations to each other, and to God. It implies nothing higher Rando!ph, and Dr. Schauffler, to prepare an outline for 
or better than exaction of rights, and thus tends to produce a the studies in the New Testament for 1902,—these com- 
social antagonism between classes and individuals, which may mittees to meet in the fall, and to report to the whole 
be dangerous to society itself. Hence the need of such quali- committee at the meeting in 1899. 
ties as charity, humanity, forgiveness, which correct the as- A committee, consisting of Dr. Dunning, Dr. Potts, 
and Mr. Jacobs, was requested to confer with the offi- 
cers of the Christian Endeavor Society, Epworth League, 
Baptist Young People’s Union, and kindred societies, 
and, if possible, to arrange that the weekly Bible 
ait tee studies of such societies be parallel to the International 
the same reason it is to know no numeration of times. Here, Lessons. The Lesson Committee adjourned to meet in 
Men are Atlanta, Georgia, one day before the meeting of the In- 
terrationa! Conyention in April, 1899. 

In the evening, from six to seven o'clock, a reception 
we are the beneficiaries, but a quality, of which we must be the was given to the Committee by the Sunday-szhoo! work- 
recipients. Unless we are thus enriched from the fulness of the ers of Chicago, the number in attendance being between 
divine nature, and are fitted to forgive unstintingly, we shut 
ourselves out of all true sense of the divine mercy. The very 
fire of the divine love, as seen through our own smoke and 
darkness, becomes a mere bale-fire to us. 


ASL 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
. 


IIE purpose of civil society is justice,—that is, to give 
every man his deserving. 


perities of mere justice, and keep social relations sweet. The 
Jews already recognized this in a measure, limiting the prin- 
ciple by brotherhood of race, and to a third forgiveness of the 
same offender. Jesus sets these limitations aside by asserting 
that the principle is divine, and therefore illimitable. 
of God, and not of Abraham, it applies to all men. 


As it is 


as elsewhere, the gospel is impatient of arithmetic. 
to forgive without ceasing. 


On the divine side forgiveness is not merely an act, of which 


four and five hundred. This was followed by a banquet in 
the large dining-hall, at which Mr. B. F. Jacobs presided. 
Addresses of welcome were made, in behalf of the city, 
by the Hon. Charles Alling, Jr., representing Mayor 
Harrison, who was sick, and by the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, on behalf of the churches. Responses were 
made by John Potts, D.D., chairman ; Mosheim Rhodes, 
D.D. ; A. F. Schauffler, D.D. ; J. R. Sampey, D.D. ; 
Principal E. I. Rexford, A.B. ; and Mr. T. C, Ikehara, 
the proposed field Sunday-school worker for Japan. 
Spe more Peter’s readiness to speak calls forth a valu- The reception and pepges were attended by members 

able lesson. He assumes that an offending brother of the International Executive Committees and state 
should be forgiven, but he asks how far forgiveness is to be officers from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
carried. It has no limit, is the substance of Jesus’ answer. Indiana, Missouri, and Massachusetts, and by many 
You stand, adds he, as a man who owed his king a sum solarge Clergymen, well-known Sunday-school workers, and 
that he could not possibly pay it. But, after severe measurés prominent citizens of Chicago. 


We lose sense of 
what God is, and begin to frame terrible imaginations of him, 
as the great exactor who gathers where he has not strewed, 
and reaps where he has not sowed. 
Philadelphia. 
KS» 
Lesson Summary 


were, upaxgidably, Tgtalnrde cn veu ror tire correcspurranE 


Vol. 40, No. 15 


Six, and possibly eight, members of the Lesson Com- 
mittee will attend the World's Third Sunday-school Con- 
vention, to be held in London, England, July 11-16, 1898. 


Chicago, Il. 





Veracity of the Hexateuch * 


R. GIBSON, in his Reasons for the Higher Criticism 

of the Hexateuch, claims to be one of ‘<a host of 
conservative critics ’’ who antagonize “ the radical school 
of Wellhausen on the subject of historicity,’ and com. 
plains bitterly that opponents of the current criticism do 
not make a distinction between higher critics like himself, 
who defend the historical truthfulness of the Bible, and 
other higher critics who impugn that truthfulness. As illus- 
trating the sort of defense he makes, one may note that 
he says of Deuteronomy 12 and Leviticus 17, that, after 
all supposable light thrown upon them, ‘it -would 
still be impossible to recognize the truth of Doth ac- 
counts'’ (p. 31). On the same page, he cites Exodus 
20, Exodus 34, and Deuteronomy 5 as hopelessly con- 
tradictory. Pages 39 to 64 are devoted to representative 
and important instances of alleged contradictory state- 
ments in the Hexateuch, statements one or the other of 
which, he alleges, must be false. His defense of the 
truth of the Scriptures consists in assigning these alleged 
contradictory statements to different authors, —as if a lie 
was any the less a lie, when gold by one of two men, 
than when told by one man alone! In every one of 
these cases, it is easy so to understand the statements 
that there shall be no serious contradiction, and this is 
equally so whether they came from different sources 











or from the same source. Mr. Gibson is correct 
in claiming that there is a difference between a man 


like himself who acc as_true the main line of the 
Old Testament narratives,,and one who rejects these wy 


wholesale. He is correct in holding that all genuine 
marks of composit authorship should be heeded, and 
all correct conclusions from them accepted. But he 
should learn that the most vicious of all the processes 
of the worst criticism is the process of interpreting into 
an account contradictions that do not really exist. 

Dr. Bartlett, in The Veracity of the Hexateuch, holds 
that ‘‘ the one important question concerning the Hexa- 
teuch ’’ is whether it is true history. He says that ‘it 
is comparatively unimportant whether it was the work 
of various writers, . . . when it was written,*or when it 
_Teceived its present form, if it be valid history’ (p. 1). 

Yet steadily, throughout the volume, he attacks the cur- 
rent theories of composit authorship, and defends what 
he calls the traditional or biblical theory. © This view, 
as he defines it, is that Genesis was ‘«compiled by 
Moses’’ out of earlier records that had ‘ existence and 
gradual growth ;"' that the rest of the Pentateuch was 
‘* put in shape by Moses or under his direction,’ being 
‘‘completed by a survivor ;’’ and that the Book of 
Joshua was ‘‘ compiled by some contemporary under the 
direction of Joshua ;"' while «they all show marks of 
having passed through the hands of editors or revisers "’ 
(p. 2). He holds that there was much revision and an- 
notation, by unknown hands at unknown dates, part of 
it post-exilian (pp. 286 ff.). He does not seem to have 
noticed that this theory, with its dependence on un- 
known documents, its compilers, and especially its pos 
sibilities of revision without known limit, has in it all 
the elements of peril to historicity which characterize the 
theory he attacks. For his contention he logically needs 
a theory of composite authorship, with definite limits as 
to persons and dates, complete enough so that the ele- 
ment of extensive unknown revisions ‘may be eliminated. 
As a statement and defense of a theory of the compo- 
sition of the Hexateuch, this book is not strong ; but it 
is splendidly strong in its maintenance of its own main 
thesis, that of the historical truthfulness of the Hexa- 
teuch. The second chapter argues the question of the 
evidential value of the Book of Joshua, setting forth the 
improbability that these events would fail of being con- 


* Reasons for 


Gibson. heed Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By the Rev. 1529 


> juction by the Rev. Willis Hatfield H d,M.A. 8vo 
gn I hiladelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. 5° quate. =a 
of oy Fine az he Hexateuch : A Defence of the Historic Character 
i. Bem 'x Books of the Bible. By Samuel Colcord Bartlett, D.D., 
York Sy rn resident of Dartmouth College. 8vo, pp. xii, 2,409. New 
hicago Fleming H. Revell Co. $t. 50. 
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temporarily recorded, the direct claim to 
contemporaneousness made by parts of the 
book, the vividness of the narrative and 
its minuteness of detail, the correctness 
ef the details given, as tested by the) 
physical geography ; the still extant | 
names of places ; the facts mentioned in 
the El-Amarna letters, and in the records | 
of the Egyptian conquerors. The third 
chapter takes up the account of the events | 
from the last plague in Egypt to the con- 
quest under Joshua. It compares this 
account as found in parts of the Penta- 
teuch with the allusions to it in Joshua, 
and further tests it minutely by what we | 
know as to the topography of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and as to Egyptian matters. 
The next four chapters deal in a similar 
way with the residence of Israel in Egypt, 
the patriarchal history, the table of the 
nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis, | 
and the deluge. In quality, these chap- 
ters are the best part of the volume. 
They are packed with facts drawn from 
surveys, .from travels and explorations, 
from Egyptian and Babylonian and Hittite 
history, showing that the Hexateuchal 
records can be tested by known facts at 
hundreds of points, and that they ring true 
wherever tested. Doubtless Dr. Bartlett 
overrates some of the statements he cites ; 
but he has been so industrious and suc- | 
cessful in collecting his evidence that he | 
has enough at every point, even if one is 
disposed to discount some of the items. | 

The next six chapters, treating of the 
accounts of the antediluvian world, the 
creation, and the sabbath, deal more with 
matters of theory, and less exclusively 
with matters of impregnable fact, than | 


those that have been considered. 
rcmraimninyg Crap : 


authorship and. literary analysis. Dr. 
Bartlett vigorously attacks the analysis 
now so widely accepted. Most of his 
arguments are not new, but they are 
strongly presented. Many of them have 
genuine weight, and have never been suc- 
cessfully refuted. To the extent to which 
the theories he attacks are based upon, 
or are themselves a basis for, allegations 
of historical untruthfulness in the scrip- 
tural records, his argument is clearly 
valid. His work is sure to be decried and 
attacked, and contemptuously treated. The | 
public will be abundantly notified as to | 
any weaknesses that may exist in it. In} 
its main purpose, however, it is impor- 
tant, timely, and invincible. 
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A CHARMING LULLABY 


entitled ‘‘Baby’s Fairyland,” appears in the 
Easter number—both words ond eae. 

Under the titles of ‘‘ Musical and Art Helps” 
many practical suggestions are given each month. 


HOME JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS 
ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Pi:iladelphia 
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A Splendid Book for 
the Development 
of American 
Patriotism 
Solicitors wanted for 
The Beautiful Life of 
Frances E. Willard 


By ANNA A. GORDON, Miss Willard’s 
private secretary for twenty-one years. 
Authorized by W. C. T. U 

Size, 8X10 inches, nearly 500 pages, 
beautifully illustrated.. Only $2.00. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. THE Most 
POPULAR BOOK OF THE CENTURY. Tre- 
mendous sales assured. Liberal terms, 
credit given, freight paid. 

$5 to $8 per day easily made 

Send for outfit to-day to the MONARCH 
Book: COMPANY, Dep't 12, Chicago, IIL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Oakland, Cal. Gen- 
eral Agents for the United States, England, 
Canada, Australia, etc. Address nearest 
office. 
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Write us before ordering even a few 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 
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Old postage and revenne stamps of all countries bought 


sold. I pay CASH. Enclose stamp for circulars, 
e. a P. COOPER, Red Bank, N. J., U.S. A, 
x No. 235. 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for Biblical study.— Congregationalist. 

Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. 
Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 

For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
Tuos. Netson & Sons, 33 East 17th Street, 
New York. 
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BARGAINS in Sunday-school 
library books. List ready. Sent 
free on request. 
Goodenough & Woglom 
New York. 


Sacred Songs, No.1 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Sunshine Edition 
Just the thing for your 8. 8. 
Quer apsenes. Bound jn lime 

Z Tullar-Meredith Co 

108 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


NOTES OF PRAISE 


A Boox rok THE SuNDAY-SCHOOL 
By FRANK M. DAVIS 
Over 60,000 in use. Handsome cover. 
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jy. EASTER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Enlarged to 48 pages—Handsomely Illustrated 
Several full-page drawings—a gallery of all that is best in modern illustration, by 


Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens 
W. L. Taylor, Irving R. Wiles 
T. de Thulstrup, and others. 


THE LAST WEEK IN CHRIST'S LIFE 


portrays The Man, in His last hours, suffering as men do. 
t is written by Amory H. Bradford, D.D., and accompanied 
by a wonderfully beautiful drawing by W. L. Taylor. 


PAGE OF. BABIES 


shows a particularly fascinating series of sweet child 
faces gathered by the JourNal. for those of you who love 
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‘‘Do not Stammer”’ ; 


You can be cured. Refer by permission to 
Dr. Lewis A. Sayre of New York; Hon ohn 
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Horatio C. Wood, MD. LL.D., University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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was an unreasonable sum, even for an illustration ? Nobody 


ever owed that much, you think. Let us see how it is with 
your debt, or my debt. We will figure out how much you owe 
God. 

Let us begin with the capfita/ God gave you. 
would you take for your life ? for your mother ? for your share 
of this bright world in which God has placed you? Is five 


(Put down fig- 


How much 


million dollars too much to allow for that? 
ures.) Then you have been making drafts upon God's good- 
Yoh have prayed for daily bread, health, deliverance 
And God 


If we assess your wishes 


ness. 
from danger, opportunities, the love of friends. 
has been better than your prayers. 
granted and prayers answered at two millions, will that be too 
much ? 

Then, what about the damages you owe God for violated 
laws? Every time you sin you bring discredit on God’s cause. 
When you hear such remarks as ‘‘ Mary pretends to be a 
Christian,’’ ‘* John’s father is a church officer,’’ do you not 
see how the cause of Christ is hurt by every inconsistent act 
of yours? And the sins that nobody knows but yourself, 
though they are hidden now, will surely come out some day, 
when the act has turned into a habit, and the habit shows 
itself as part of your character. Five million dollafs, to repre- 
sent the damages God might claim against you for your sins, — 
What is the total of the claim ? 

No figures, indeed, could ever represent such a debt as this. 
And now what does he 
If you are unwil- 


is that too high ? 


But, great as it is, Jesus paid it all. 
expect of you? There is no compulsion. 
ling to forgive, nobody can make you do it. But, in that case, 
you will please call and settle this debt. 


MY DEBT 


CAPITAL, $5,000,000 
DRAFTS, 2,000,000 
DAMAGES, 5,000,000 


$12,000,000 











Trenton, N. J. 
ASHE 


Hints for_..essan._Huvmne 
* How sweet, how heavenly, 4s. the sight." 


‘‘Calm me, my God, and keep me calm." 
‘** Lord, as to thy dear cross we fly." 

‘** Show pity, Lord! O Lord, forgive." 

‘*‘ Forgive us, Lord! to thee we cry.” 

‘*In a world so full of weeping.’ 

** More like Jesus would I be."’ 

** Mercy, O thou son of David." 


ALYY 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 
. 


IIE purpose of civil society is justice,—that is, to give 
every man his deserving. It is of the essence of the 
But justice is not exhaustive of men’s social 


relations to each other, and to God. 


state, Plato says. 
It implies nothing higher 
or better than exaction of rights, and thus tends to produce a 
social antagonism between classes and individuals, which may 
be dangerous to society itself. Hence the need of such quali- 
ties as charity, humanity, forgiveness, which correct the as- 
The 
Jews already recognized this in a measure, limiting the prin- 


perities of mere justice, and keep social relations sweet, 


ciple by brotherhood of race, and to a third forgiveness of the 


same offender. Jesus sets these limitations aside by asserting 


that the principle is divine, and therefore illimitable. As it is 
of God, and not of Abraham, it applies to all men. And for 
the same reason it is to know no numeration of times. Here, 


as elsewhere, the gospel is impatient of arithmetic. Men are 
to forgive without ceasing. 

On the divine side forgiveness is not merely an act, of which 
we are the beneficiaries, but a quality, of which we must be the 
recipients. Unless we are thus enriched from the fulness of the 
divine nature, and are fitted to forgive unstintingly, we shut 
ourselves out of all true sense of the divine mercy. The very 
fire of the divine love, as seen through our own smoke and 
darkness, becomes a mere bale-fire to us. We lose sense of 
what God is, and begin to frame terrible imaginations of hir, 
as the great exactor who gathers where he has not strewed, 


and reaps where he has not sowed. 
Philadelphia, 
ASA” 
Lesson Summary 


cance more Peter’s readiness to speak calls forth a valu- 

able lesson. He assumes that an offending brother 
should be forgiven, but he asks how far forgiveness is to be 
carried. It has no limit, is the substance of Jesus’ answer. 
You stand, adds he, as a man who owed his king a sum so large 


that he could not possibly pay it. But, after severe measures 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


against him had been ordered, the king forgave the entire 
debt, and in sheer compassion freed the debtor. Glad in his 
own escape, that man went out, and, meeting a comrade who 
owed him a mere trifle, he was deaf to all appeals, and cast 
him into prison. His cruelty was soon reported to the king, 
who rearrested the offender, and consigned him to severest 
penalties till all he owed should be paid. * The lesson is that 
he who so freely and fully forgives men, expects men as freely 
and fully to forgive one another. 





Convention Calendar 


. April 11-13 
. April 13-16 


Plorida, at Gaimeville.. . 2 c.0 2 st 0 60s 
International Executive Committee, at Atlanta 


Georgia, at Gainesville . . April 18-20 

Alabama, at Birmingham . April 19-21 

Louisiana, at Shrevepgrt . . April 19-21 

West Virginia, at Clarksburg . . April 19-21 

Virginia, at Staunton ......++-++s.e- . April 20-22 
Hoo 


The Lesson Committee at Chicago 
By B. F. Jacobs 


HE thirty-fifth meeting of the International Lesson 
Committee, being the third meeting of the fifth 
committee, was held in the Auditorium Hotel in Chi- 
cago, March 30 and 31. Twelve members were present ; 
namely, John Potts, D. D., chairman ; A. E. Dunning, 
D.D., secretary ; Warren Randolph, D.D. ; Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs ; Professor J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D. ; B. B. Tyler, 
D.D.; J. S. Stahr, D.D.; Professor J. R. Sampey, 
D.D.; A. F. Schauffler, D.D. ; E. B. Kephart, D.D., 
Mosheim Rhodes, D.D., and Principal E. 1. Rexford, 
A.B. Bishop H. W. Warren was in South America ; 
Professor W. W. Moore, D.D., and Mr. J. R. Pepper, 


were, MnAKgidahly, M6alofaecrwvecu Tortie... cspurrannyg 
committee in England, India, and Austral? also from 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Mr. A. P. Stout, and a number 
of primary lesson writers. 

The selection of lessons for 1900, returned from the 
Corresponding Committee, 
changes made. 


was revised, and several 

The first selection of lessons for 1901 was completed : 
the first six months completing the study of the life of 
Christ ; and the second six months taken from the Old 
Testament, from the creation to the exodus. 

A committee, consisting of Dr. Sampey, Professor 
Hinds, and Mr. Jacobs, was appointed to prepare an 
outline for the studies in the Old Testament for 1902 ; 
and a similar committee, namely, Dr. Dunning, Dr. 
Randolph, and Dr. Schauffler, to prepare an outline for 
the studies in the New Testament for 1902,—these com- 
mittees to meet in the fall, and to report to the whole 
committee at the meeting in 1899. 

A committee, consisting of Dr. Dunning, Dr. Potts, 
and Mr. Jacobs, was requested to confer with the offi- 
cers of the Christian Endeavor Society, Epworth League, 
Baptist Young People’s Union, and kindred societies, 
and, if possible, arrange that the weekly Bible 
studies of such societies be parallel to the International 
Lessons. The Lesson Committee adjourned to meet in 
Atlanta, Georgia, one day before the meeting of the In- 
ternationa! Conyention in April, 1899. 


to 


In the evening, from six to seven o'clock, a reception 
was given to the Committee by the Sunday-szhoo! work- 
ers of Chicago, the number in attendance being between 
four and five hundred. This was followed by a banquet in 
the large dining-hall, at which Mr. B. F. Jacobs presided. 
Addresses of welcome were made, in behalf of the city, 
.by the Hon. Charles Alling, Jr., representing Mayor 
Harrison, who was sick, and by the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, on behalf of the churches. Responses were 
made by John Potts, D.D., chairman ; Mosheim Rhodes, 
D.D. ; A. F. Schauffler, D.D. ; J. R. Sampey, D.D. ; 
Principal E. I. Rexford, A.B. ; and Mr. T. C. Ikehara, 
the proposed field Sunday-school worker for Japan. 

The reception and banquet were attended by members 
of the International Executive Committees and state 
officers from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Massachusetts, and by many 
clergymen, well-known Sunday - school 
prominent citizens of Chicago. 


workers, and 
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Six, and possibly eight, members of the Lesson Com— 
mittee will attend the World's Third Sunday-school Con- 
vention, to be held in London, England, July 11-16, 1898. 

Chicago, Il. 





Veracity of the Hexateuch * 


R. GIBSON, in his Reasons for the Higher Criticism 

of the Hexateuch, claims to be one of ‘‘a host of 
conservative critics’ who antagonize “ the radical school 
of Wellhausen on the subject of historicity,’’ and com. 
plains bitterly that opponents of the current criticism do 
not make a distinction between higher critics like himself, 
who defend the historical truthfulness of the Bible, and 
other higher critics who impugn that truthfulness. As illus- 
trating the sort of defense he makes, one may note that 
he says of Deuteronomy 12 and Leviticus 17, that, after 
all supposable light thrown upon them, ‘it -would 
still be impossible to recognize the truth of Doth ac- 
counts’’ (p. 31). On the same page, he cites Exodus 
20, Exodus 34, and Deuteronomy 5 as hopelessly con- 
tradictory. Pages 39 to 64 are devoted to representative 
and important instances of alleged contradictory state- 
ments in the Hexateuch, statements one or the other of 
which, he alleges, must be false. His defense of the 
truth of the Scriptures consists in assigning these alleged 
contradictory statements to different authors, —as if a lie 
was any the less a lie, when gold by one of two men, 
than when told by one man alone! In every one of 
these cases, it is easy so to understand the statements 
that there shall be no serious contradiction, and this is 
equally so whether they came from different sources 
or the same source. Mr. Gibson is correct 
in claiming that there is a difference between a man 


like himself who accents as true the main line of the 
Old Testament narratives,.and one who rejects these wy 


wholesale. He is correct in holding that all genuine 
marks of composit authorship should be heeded, and 
all correct conclusions from them accepted. But he 
should learn that the most vicious of all the processes 
of the worst criticism is the process of interpreting into 
an account contradictions that do not really exist. 

Dr. Bartlett, in The Veracity of the Hexateuch, holds 
that ‘‘ the one important question concerning the Hexa- 
teuch '’ is whether it is true history. 


from 


He says that ‘it 
is comparatively unimportant whether it was the work 
of various writers, . . . when it was written,*or when it 
_Teceived its present form, if it be valid history’’ (p. 1). 
Yet steadily, throughout the volume, he attacks the cur- 
rent theories of composit authorship, and defends what 
he calls the traditional or biblical theory. © This view, 
as he defines it, is that Genesis was ‘‘ compiled by 
Moses’’ out of earlier records that had ‘‘ existence and 
gradual growth ;"' that the rest of the Pentateuch was 
‘* put in shape by Moses or under his direction,"’ being 
‘‘completed by a survivor ;"’ and that the Book of 
Joshua was ‘‘ compiled by some contemporary under the 
direction of Joshua ;"' while « they all show marks of 
having passed through the hands of editors or revisers "’ 
(p. 2). He holds that there was much revision and an- 
notation, by unknown hands at unknown dates, part of 
it post-exilian (pp. 286 ff.). He does not seem to have 
noticed that this theory, with its dependence on un- 
known documents, its compilers, and especially its pos- 
sibilities of revision without known limit, has in it all 
the elements of peril to historicity which characterize the 
theory he attacks. For his contention he logically needs 
a theory of composite authorship, with definite limits as 
to persons and dates, complete enough so that the ele- 
ment of extensive unknown revisibns may be eliminated. 
. As a statement and defense of a theory of the compo- 
sition of the Hexateuch, this book is not strong ; but it 
is splendidly strong in its maintenance of its own main 
thesis, that of the historical truthfulness of the Hexa- 
teuch. The second chapter argues the question of the 
evidential value of the Book of Joshua, setting forth the 
improbability that these events would fail of being 


con- 
* Reasons for the Higher Critici 
ses Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By the Rev. Isa. 
Gibson. Introduction by the Rev. Willis Hatfield Seana “MA. 8. , 
PP. 100. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. : 


tan : me 50 cents. 

‘ eracity of the Hexateuch : A Defence of the Historic Character 
Ae pra tenh nav ot ne ~ ow b+) Samuel Colcord Bartlett. D.D., 
L.D., ex-Pre oO artmouth College. 8vo, . xii 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. pion ee of 
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temporarily recorded, the direct claim to 
contemporaneousness made by parts of the 
book, the vividness of the narrative and 
its minuteness of detail, the correctness | 
ef the details given, as tested by the) 
physical geography ; the still extant | 
names of. places ; the facts mentioned in 
the El-Amarna letters, and in the records | 
of the Egyptian conquerors. The third 
chapter takes up the account of the events | 
from the last plague in Egypt to the con- 
quest under Joshua. It compares this | 
account as found in parts of the Penta- | 
teuch with the allusions to it in Joshua, 
and further tests it minutely by what we 
know as to the topography of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and as to Egyptian matters. 
The next four chapters deal in a similar 
way with the residence of Israel in Egypt, 
the patriarchal history, the table of the 
nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis, 
and the deluge. In quality, these chap- 
ters are the best. part of the volume. 
They are packed with facts drawn from 
surveys, ,from travels and explorations, 
from Egyptian and Babylonian and Hittite 
history, showing that the Hexateuchal | 
records can be tested by known facts at 
hundreds of points, and that they ring true 
wherever tested. Doubtless Dr. Bartlett 
overrates some of the statements he cites ; 
but he has been so industrious and suc- 
cessful in collecting his evidence that he 
has enough at every point, even if one is | 
disposed to discount some of the items. | 

The next six chapters, treating of the | 
accounts of the antediluvian world, the | 
creation, and the sabbath, deal more with 
matters of theory, and less exclusively 
with matters of impregnable fact, than 


those that have been considered. The | 
icuratsmg-cuapters treat of questions of 


authorship and. literary analysis. Dr. 
Bartlett vigorously attacks the analysis 
now so widely accepted. Most of his; 
arguments are not new, but they are | 
strongly presented. Many of them have 
genuine weight, and have never been suc- 
cessfully refuted. To the extent to which 
the theories he attacks are based upon, 
or are themselves a basis for, allegations 
of historical untruthfulness in the scrip- 
tural records, his argument is clearly 








valid. 
attacked, and contemptuously treated. The 
public will be abundantly notified as to | 
any weaknesses that may exist in it. In 
its main purpose, however, it is impor- 
tant, timely, and invincible. 
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THE LAST WEEK IN CHRIST’S LIFE 
portrays The Man, in His last hours, suffering as men do. 


is written by Amory H. Bradford, D.D., and accompanied 
by a wonderfully beautiful drawing by W. L. Taylor. 


A PAGE OF BABIES 


shows a particularly fascinating series of sweet child 
faces gathered by the Journal. for those of you who love 


A CHARMING LULLABY 


entitled ‘‘Baby’s Fairyland,” appears in the 


many practical suggestions are giveneach month. ¢% 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Pi:iladelphia 
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The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 
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estimate free. 1. P. Frink, ss Pearl St., New York. 


/DANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
.50 to $10. Ramey -———~" Iron Benner 
. Send strate ice-list. 
| Leais E. Sin? a Bro.. uss N. Fourth £.. Phila., Pa. 
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The Sundap School Cimes 


Philadelphia, April 9, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year. .... , $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the itlowing yearly club rates: : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 


individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Soreen only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. ‘ 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi y cents each, when so desired. 

‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their. mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 


additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with | 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- | 


portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change ol Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


a year, can have the address changed at any time with- | 
Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a | 


out. charge. 


package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week fer the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. fhen it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. If S eee e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

hutan ne One Wh sent the previous cription, 
such parte will oblige the publishers b st @ that the 
fae e epeacribes for takes the place of the one formed 
ast year by — 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The punday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
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THOSE WHO THINK that 
imported soaps must be the 
best, do not know that the 
materials for Ivory Soap are the finest to be 
found anywhere. The vegetable oil of which 
Ivory Soap is made is imported, almost in ship 
loads, from the other side of the world. 


Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincianstl 
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Blind Presumption 


[By James Thomson] 


Creative Wisdom, as if aught was formed 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 
As if upon a full-proportioned dome, 
Of swelling columns heaved, the pride of art, 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold, 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 
And lives the man, whose universal eye 
Has swept at once the unbounded scheme of 
things, 
Marked their dependence so, and firm accord, 
As with unfaltering accent to conclude 
That this availeth naught? Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 
From Infinite Perfection to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 
From which astounded thought, recoiling, turns? 
Till then alone let zealous praise ascend, 
And hymns of holy wonder, to that Power 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely on our minds 
As on our smiling eyes his servant-sun. 


| ET no presuming impious railer tax 
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How the Lord Pitied Tom's 
Father 


[L. W. B., in The Congregationalist] 


OM'S father was sorely in need of 
pity. And when his need of it was 











To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sin ‘7 to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one ad ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


travel stained, mud 
splattered, gray with 
dust and shabby look- 
ing, can be made to 
look as good as new 
with a little 


VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


Polishes leather and 
softens it. Gives it the 
lustre it had when it left 
the makers’ hands. Good 
for any kind of leather, 
any kindof shoes. Sold 
by all dealers. Made 
by the makers of the 
famous Vici Kid. 
An illustrated book of in- 
- struction—" How te buy and 
Meare for your Shoes," ‘mailed free. 
MOBERT WU. FOERDERER, Philadelphia 
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Keep in mind that Scott’s 
Emulsion contains the hypo- 
phosphites. 

These alone make it of 
great value for all affections 
of the nervous system. 

It also contains glycerine, 
a most valuable, soothing 
and healing agent. Then 
there is the cod-liver oil, ac- 
knowledged by all physicians 
as the best remedy for poor 
blood and loss in weight. 

These three great remedial 
agents blended into a creamy 
Emulsion, make a remark- : 

complete without it. 


able tissue builder. 
4 Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
soc. and $r.00, all druggists. 4 vial. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





eS 
FOR THE TEETH. 


Its.delicious flavor invites one to 
use it regularly —thus insuring 
the beauty and preservation of 
the teeth. No toilet table is 





SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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The best 
2898, which cannot 
to mters everywhere. Write 


th w, at lowest prices. Twenty-one nd, ne ities 
be SoS clecwhere. This handsome new book pn games ee Na > 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. : 
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deepest, the assurance of divine pity 
seemed to flow out to him from the Scrip- 
tures, and to flow the more abundantly as 
his need grew deeper and darker from 
hour to hour. 
Dear little Tom was suffering in the 
clutch of a deadly disease, the name of 
which, newly come into common speech, 


is already a name of terror to parents all 
OVeT Uic“*wurru, iC Haw wvtewd cso ccingim 


by the throat, according to its cruel wént 
and day after day and night after night 
| Tom lay gasping on his little cot, as if be. 
| tween life and death. The doctor came 
and went, talking hopefully, and by and 
by not quite so hopefully; and day and 
night Tom's father and mother hung over 
his bed, their hearts wrung with pity for 
the dear, patient, trustful child. ; 

It was in this thick gloom that the 
light of a divine promise shone out upon 
the hearts of these pitying ones. 


So darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day. 
‘* Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord ‘pitieth them that fear him.” 
Now Tom's father knew how a father 
pitieth his child, and knew more clearly 
than ever before how the Lord pitied him. 
| And he thanked God for the gentle wis- 
_dom which had so contrived this promise 
that, the deeper his servant should be 
made to walk in the valley of death 
shade, the more brightly and distinctly it 
would shine. He began to pluck up 
courage out of the depths of his anxiety. 
Was there anything he would not do or 
suffer to save Tom from this cruel dis- 
tress? And could the Lord, in the face 
of his own promise, be less considerate 
of the anguish of a father’s heart? It 
must be that these signs of improvement, 
that seemed to show themselves in the 
patient, meant that the cup of bitterness 
held to the father’s lips was about to be 
taken away, tasted but not drained. 
Dear, sweet little Tom! We were not tc 
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Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children, 





















** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little — ‘‘ No one can read that little book without acquir- 
souls and hearts."’"— Frances Hodgson Burnett. ing more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl- 

** A man who has read it as thoroughly as I have, edge ot children’s needs, their Struggles and their 
cannot say toc much good about it. Bbdward W. victories.""—Eilizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. cago Kindergarten College 


A book of 182 pages (5 <7 inches). Illustrated 
or mailed, at this price, aes ‘Th sishers. e 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 


lose him, after all ; the Lord pitied us too 
much for that. 

So it seemed for a few hours, and then 
the favorable sighs began to fade out, and 
others that we had dreaded showed them- 
selves. The doctor shook his head anx- 
iously, as he took account of temperature, 
pulse, and respiration, and when he took 
leave his tone was not as cheery as 
usual. ‘*I cannot promise you much,” 
said he. - We did not blame him for that ; 
there was a chain of cause and effect pull- 
ing against him as irresistible as fate, and, 
when he had done his utmost, what more 


| could he do but give up the case? We 


do not think of the doctor otherwise than 
gratefully. Why should we think other- 





wise of the Lord ? 
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Tom's father could not delude himself 
any such sophistry. The analogy is a 
Filure. The case was too hard for the 
doctor ; is anything too hard for the Lord ? 
The doctor had not ordained this chain of 
causes and effects from before all ages, 
with distinct knowledge of its bearing 
en each individual case. The doctor held 
command of many of the wonderful re- 
sources of modern medical science, but he 
did not control all the springs of life and 
death. But the Lord is not limited by 
crcumstances beyond his own control. 
This awful disease does not move on from 
stage to stage without his meaning it. 
He does mean it. It seems to be his 
manifest purpose to tear the child, by these 
bitterly painful processes, away from the 
father’s arms, and out from the heart that 
does so pity the child and so longs to 
bring him back to life and health and 
strength again. And all the time the 
divine assurance stands on open record, 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.’’ 
Is this the way Tom's father pities Tom? 

Well, come to think of it, is it not just 
the way? From the first onset of this 
evil disease, has not Tom’s father been 
pitying him much after this very fashion ? 
One of the most distressing things about 
this sickness has been the treatment of it. 
At first the brave little fellow consented 
to it willingly, patiently, heroically. His 
parents smiled at each other, and said that 
here was the reward for much diligent 
and sometimes painful discipline by 
which a peculiarly reluctant nature had 
been trained to loving obedience. But 
presently, under a strain beneath which 
strong men commonly succumb, the fac- 
ulty of patience in the delicately framed 
five-year-old child became exhausted. 

Not many athletes stand the test of 
walking ‘‘a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours,’’ under which it is impossible to 
have much more than an hour and a half 
of continuous sleep, and this little boy 
was put on an allowance of less than half 


that time. The doctor warned-us that his 
hfe might depoanAaW-- 


EE nn aon on 
hour, the weary spirit-had tobe called 


back from painful dreams to more painful 
consciousness, and summoned to submit 
to treatment from which every nerve re- 
volted. He could not bring himself to 
submit to it, and yet it must be done. It 
might perhaps save Tom's life ; and Tom 
must and should be saved, if it lay in hu- 
man power. And so Tom’s father forced 
him to it. Such a hard thing it was to do 
—hard for the child and harder for the 
father! It starts the tears now only to 
remember the stern words, the severe 
force, with which the blameless struggles 
of the dear dying child were overpowered 
in hope to save him. And all because 
the father did so pity him. 

‘So the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.’’ Tom's father understands it bet- 
ter now. 








Delicate 
Ginghams 


‘‘Wash delicate > in 
tepid Fairy Soap suds, rinse well 
in tepid water, and dry in the 
shade.”’ 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE-—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 


Bold here in three convenient sizes 
or t and laundry. 


ft toilet, beth 1 
Send us ame, ad 
FREE S72: 
- ill mail you free a copy 
wew 
of our bookies, Svales Tal 
Ties, | and handsomer 


and con new 
tions. 


THE KH. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Lonia. New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’™ 





3 SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 
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A sample phial free for the postage, three cents, if you mention Th 
Sunday School Times. Address, P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
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re Is In Paint.” 


H. W. Johns’ ASBESTOS: Liquid Paint 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, CTC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A Patient of 74 Years Rescued from 
Imminent Death, by 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 





WATER 


A case stated by Dr. E. C. Laird, 
Member of the North Carolina Medical Society, Member American Medical 
Association, and formerly Resid :t Physician at the Springs: 


“Mr. ——, age 74, arrived at BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS in an exceedingly 
prostrate condition, exhibiting unmistakable symptoms of Bright’s Disease, viz.: 


puffiness of the face, eyes suffused, impai 
d heart 


involved, inability to 


istressed, 
length of time, feet and legs so swollen 


red vision, breathing labored and 
take a recumbent position for any 
that he could not wear his shoes, 


and Uremic poison to such an extent that he was generally asleep when 


sitting in his chair. 
chemical and microscopical, showed the 
thelium, confirming the diagnosis of 


Examination of the discharge the day after his arrival, both 


nce of tube-casts, and 


right’s Disease. This situation, espe- 


cially in view of his advanced years, seemed to preclude the possibility of 


benefit fro 
which, to my equal surprise and gratification 


ficial, and to such an extent that he rested 


m any remedy. He was put, however, upon the water of Spring No. 2, 


, proved promptly and highly bene- 
comfortably in bed, which he had 


not been able to do for several months previous. His improvement, excepting 
an intermission at one time of a few days, was contingous and steady during a ater 
of twelve weeks at the Springs, and so rapid that when he left, not only had all 
symptoms of his trouble entirely disappeared, but he had gained largely in 

h, and possessed a healthfu’ vigor by no means common to men of 


his years. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER * “” 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO 


sale by Grocers and Druggists gener- 
ally. Pamphlets on application. 
LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Springs open for guests from Jume isth to October ist. 
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Clean Hands 


For every one, noematter what the occupation, by using 


BAILEY S RU BRER’ 
TOILET BRUSH 


es PAT UUNE 4 89 
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It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, PAINT, IRON 
STAINS, and, in fact, everything foreign to the color 
of the skin, simply by using with soap and water. It 
never becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will 
not injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use 
of pumsce-stone, bristle brushes, etc. Catalog free. 

Price, 25 cents each. For sale by all dealers in 
toilet goods. Mailed on receipt of price. 


C. J. Bailey & Co. Bs Boston, Mass.” 


Always Boil 

Drinking Water. 

So physicians say. Boiled water 
is pure, butis flat and insipid. 
Always drink distilled water 
aerated with sterilized air, 
made by 


The Sanitary Still 


This water is fresh and spark- 
ling as from a bubbling spring. 
The Sanitary Still fits any stove 
and is handled as easily as a 
tea kettle. Four sizes, from 
$10.00 up. Write for booklet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH Co., 
87 N. Green St., Cu1cago, ILm 


Health, Luxury, Bea uty 
Obtained by use of our NEW IMPROVE APOR 
BATH CABINET (patented). Excels all others in 
material and workmanship. All varieties of Dry and 
Vaper Baths enjoyed at home at a trifling cost. Its 
curative properties are invaluable. Renovates the 
ry and beautifies the complexion, opening the pores 
of the skin and expelling all poisonous matter from the 
body. Our Cabinet 1s ‘not a cloak or sack, but sup- 
posted by a galvanized frame. Size, 39 in. by: in., 
olded ; weight, 7 lbs. A child can adjust it. Descrip- 
tive pamphiet sent free. Price low. Agents wanted. 




















Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain nd C!l:arm for selling 
Yond 7 fal ar my Poen week em 
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e forward the T!uine, post-paid 
4 e Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE Co. x 3, Concord Junction, Masa, 
wv DUUUILD; Peau 
Marness and Saddies shipped C. ©. DL 









. anywhere to anyone with 
Sy, privilege to examine at iow 
May — jest wholesale prices. Guar 
nD as represented or 


ESAS tee Pate catalogand tat 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van. Boren Stutb Secmice , 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





EES oy! eee $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and ali 
Other CIALIS, .....6000..cce-ceeeeecreeenees 633,218.89 
Sarpius over all Liabilities,.............. 542,301.03 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROY, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asat. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Agt. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 


Charlies P. Perot, 
os. E. Gillin m 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, charles S. Whelen, 

Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 
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Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘“* Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


« Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee’. 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to a ,.on this topic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an peakable bi to every 
school in the land.” — Zhe Outlook. 


A book of 390 pages, bound im cloth. Size, 7% 
XsY inches. Price,$x. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid. by the publishers. 

JOHN DP. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadciphia, Pa. 
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| Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 

| concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
(e best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don’t you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give to find an 
assistant in your housework that would | your 
fioors and walls clean, and your kitchen bright, 
and yet never grow ugly over the matter of hard 
work. Sapolio is just such a friend and can be 
bought atall grocere. No. 30, 


SAVED 


A practical, business-like 
typewriter at a reason- 
able price, 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


Geick, clean printing, 
Ys ancncase al ponent 
powerful manifolder. 
2 A typewriter with all the 
, : advantages of .the old 
machines and none of their defects. Guaranteed 
equal in every particular t any $100 machine, or 
money refunded after ten days’ trial. 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


THE WILLIAMS Ee CA LTA Bay an Pi aTreanuec ay 


Mbsolutely.Reliable Always 


iemington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
‘327. Broadway, New York. 


$40 






























Waverley 
Bicycle $50 


By confining our ef- 

forts to making but one model 
we this year produce the finest 
bicycle yet made. Have you 
seen it? The Waverley Catalogue Is free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 







960 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Others at $15, $17 and $20 


e Money tn Advance. 
WRITE Toba ¥ tor SPECIAL OFFER. Javentles $7.00 te $12.50 


Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy | 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits | 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, | 
B-182, COhicage, Ills. 


Laree Iles. Catalogue Free. 
162 W. VanBeren Street, 


SEND FOR A BICYCLE 
Grade '98 Models, 614 to $40. 
* CREAT CLEARING SAL or ‘97 
models, best —ry $9.75 to 618, 
te our agents. 


an “How vn 
money. SPECIAL 
grade '97 


and "6 
Sent on 






or wh 
ie 
K—46 hi 
models (slightly worn), $10.75 
ings Aw ” a souvenir 
for stamp while they last. 
, J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Cuicaco. 
ALL PAPER AY. a roll 
buy paper and border Re room. Send 8c 
samples. Agents wanted 
books, 1. 


each. “Wande 
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anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the } 
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aday School Times 
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FACTORY PRICES. 

to soc t will 
or 100 
complete outfit, large 
os. J. Myers, 1217 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








8 MASSIVE VOLUMES. 


* 
You Can Secure a Set if You Act Promptly 
Write to-day for specimen pages and full information—or, better, send we specially recommend as more durable and attractive, or $2.50 for sump- 
the club fee, which is only ONE DOLLAR. 
massive volumes in any binding will be sent you. 
and then send it back if you choose ; your money will be refunded. Or, keep 
the books, and for 15 months pay $1.50 for cloth, $2.00 for half-Russia—which 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia 


to pay balance in 15 monthly payments. ~ 
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6,500 PAGES. NEARLY 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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The complete set of eight 
Examine it for ten days, 
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New York 


Inclosed find $1 for membership in ¢he His- 
tory Club. Send set to address below. | agree 


After our club is closed, regular prices will again prevail. 





April 9, 1898 








By joining the Wanamaker History 
Club instead of purchasing in the ordi- 
nary way, our club members have saved 
over a quarter of a million dollars. 

In a very few days the club will be 
filled and no more members will be 
admitted. This will complete the 

eatest book sale ever conducted at 

Wanamaker stores. 

This success, without precedent even 
at Wanamaker's, has been possible 
because : 

First.—A general history is a necessity 
in every home library ; 

Second.—The pre-eminence in this 
field of Ridpath’s History of the World 
enables us to add our commendation to 
the efdorsements of many eminent 
scholars ; and our customers know that 
this guarantees Dr. Ridpath’s History 
to be satisfactory in every respect ; 

Third.—By taking an entire edition we 
reduced the price one-half ; 

Fourth.—We deliver the complete set 
at 6nce’to club members, and spread the 
payments over fifteen months. Thou- 
sands of folks with little bock-mone 
have seized the opportunity to enric 
their homes with this treasury of histori- 
cal learning. 
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and you own the greatest history of the world ever 


ople have purchased this great history, paying double 
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for the children. 





Interesting 


zine. 





It will do your school good to have it every month. 


Out of the 


Uld Rutst 


ID you ever read a real lesson-help for the ¢hildren—one 
that ¢iey will want to read ? 
The Scholars’ Magazine. 


Its dimensions are larger—1 1X7 %; instead of 5 14 X7% inches. 


Che Scholars Magazine 


in its new form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 


Where the old was good, the new is better and brighter. 


bits of history, wonders of nature, and the curious 


ways of living ‘things of earth, air, and water, will be told to the 
children with faithfulness to fact and simplicity of language. 


It will do your eyes good. to look at the new Scholars’ Maga- 


It is 


not for the grown-ups, but for all the rest. 
A,specitnhen copy will be sent to any superintendent or teacher 


for a two-cent stamp. 


25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to one address. 


ad . 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 103i Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Such help will be given in 

It. will reach the children who 
are not quite yet in their teens, and even younger. 

Beginning with the May issue, The Scholars’ Magazine 

will appear beautifully illustrated with the work of skilled artists, 


handsomely printed on fine paper, and replete with bright stories 


Bb. & B. 


Just tofind out 
whether there’s anything in our 
advertisements, suppose | you 
send for samples of the all-wool 
40-inch 25c. a 
yard. 

See. if they haven’t got style 
to them, and quality beyond 
anything—price considered— 


mixtures at 


you ever came in contact with. 
We have a beautiful line of 
Taffeta Silks suitable for waists 
and full dresses— 
65, 75, 85¢. 

—that we'll send samples of 
when you write for them. 
You get the best of every- 
thing here 





and pay less. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 














’ > 
O’NEILL’S 
| . 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
| Laryest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
| ete., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 


More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 
ney we make for it. Index. 











imit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publishers will refend to subscribers any money that the 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not hay. 
y lose thereby. 





Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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ing good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


























